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REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER. 





‘‘ THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST WEEKLY, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payabie in advance). 








Vor. 67.-—No. 13. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1888. 


PRICE {30. By Poot 





THE 








KARN ORGANS, 


Manufactured by D. W. EARN 3 90., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
niniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for 
the Home. 

OUR AIM hasnot been to see how cheaply an organ can be 
built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not 
surpassing, all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 





COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 


New TIilustrated Catalogue & Price Lists Free of the 
SoLE EuropeaN AGENTs: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO CO, 


18, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 








To the Trade and Profession. 





OLD 
VIOLINS. 
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WESSES. BEARE AND SON, Manufacturers and Importers 
of every Description of Musical Instruments, Strings, Fittings, &c., 
: 34, Rathbone Place, London, W., 
Invite an inspection of their collection of old Violins, 
All genuine examples of the celebrated old Masters. 
Over 300 old instruments from which to select. 


Old Violins from £5. 

Old Tenors from £5, 

Old Violoncellos from £10. 
Old Double Basses from £15. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for James Tubb’s celebrated Bows. 

Bows by the old makers also frequently in stock. 

Tested strings unequalled for rare Sere equality of tone. 

Repairs of every kind of Musical rument executed promptly by 
experienced workmen. 













BEARE AND SON, 


34, RATHBONE PLACH, LONDON, wW. 














Special Wotices. 


|THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 





Established by the Corporation of London. 
Principal—Mr. H. WEIST HILL. 





Students’ Concerts will take place on April 25, May 9 and 23, June 6 
20, and July 4. 

Recitals and Lectures by Professors of the School, WEEKLY. 

The Next Term will commence on Monday, April 16, 1888. 

For prospectuses and all further particulars, apply to the Secretary. 
rder, 
CHARLES P. SMITH, 


Victoria Embankment, E.C. Secretary. 





TOWN HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 





AN ORGANIST is required for the BirmincHamM Town HA Lt. 

The Organ is weli known as a fine instrument of four manuals and 
eventy-six stops, and it has been decided to expend, at an early date, a large 
sum in_thoroughly renovating and modernising its mechanism and appliances, 
and adding to its resources. The Organist will, under certain conditions 
have the exclusive control of the Organ, and will be at liberty to give Recital 
for his own benefit. He will ‘also receive the fees payable in respect o 
Meetings or performances at which the Organ is required. Application 
(mania ‘© Town Hall Organist ”) are to be made, not later than i 8th, to 
Mr. C. G. BEALE, 3, Newhall Street, Birmingham, from whom a Schedule can 
be obtained by post, showing the conditions of the appointment. 


RURY LANE.—AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Lessee and Manager 
—A RUN OF LUCK, withdrawn in the — of its success, Dec. 11 
1886, to make way for the Christmas tomime, will be revived SATURDAY 
NEXT, March 31. Messrs. Harry Nicholls, Percy Lyndal, E. W. Gardiner, 
Victor Stevens, F. Gould, Reuben Inch, Arthur Yates, A. Collins, and 
Herbert Standing, &c.; Mesdames Fortescue,. Edith Bruce, Blanche Massey, 
Minnie Inch, Marie D’Altra, Marie Williams, Millicent Mildmay, and Maud 
Milton, &c.—Box-office open daily, from ten to six.—DRURY-LANE. 


RUN OF LUCK, at Drury Lane, was triumphantly suc- 

cessful ; the interest was cumulative, and the cheers increased in volume 
and force 1s the performance op mee Each descent of the curtain was 
followed by the strongest proof of satisfaction that an excited audience can 
give. Certainly a feat in modern stage realism, and success is the emphatic 
result.—Daily Telegraph. 


A RUN OF LUCK. at Drury Lane, embraces at once the 
best and most attractive features of modern melodrama and farcica 
comedy.— World. 














To ORGANISTS.—For Professional Practice, Teaching, or 

Concert purpose, and Home use, the ‘‘ Bach Model” Pedal Instrument 
is only reliable substitute for a pipe organ. For design, improved action, 
connections, and tone, it embraces the merits of the highest class instruments ; 
and without paying an exorbitant price you may have an instrument with 
or; measurements that removes the deficiencies hitherto experienced in 
pedal instruments.—Apply for illustrated lists, terms, and prices, to J. L. 

cholefield, Musical Instrument Manufacturer, Huddersfield. 





RGAN.—A Fine-toned Modern Two-manual ORGAN fo 

Sale. Contains Sixteen Stops, Couplers, Composition Pedals, and all the 

latest eer Price £250.—Fincham’s Organ Factory, 150, Euston 
Road, London. : 


ORGANIST WANTED for Hadley Church, Barnet. Mixed 
Choir. Salary £30. Apply to Rev. H. W. P. STEVENS, Barnet. 


T° ENTREES ENR tenets Haydn Arnold, age 16, 
Classical Pianist, to uld tour with high. 
class Concert party. Terms pany Addeeon ENN ISKILLEN. . mee 
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Znstitutes and Colleges. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, KENSINGTON GORE, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President - - H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Director - - Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Next College Concert, May 17th, at 7.30 p.m. 
The Midsummer Term will commence on April 25th, 1888. 
Regulations may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. George 


Watson, at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 





|i fag mwas. OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. (The Church 
of England University of Upper Canada.) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 

The next Examinations for the degree of ‘Bachelor of Music will be held 
simultaneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1885. Women are 
admissable to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. FE. K. 
Kendal, D,C.L., Registrar for England, Southsea. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA. 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates. 
and Diplomas in Music. Inst. 1872. 





President - - The Ear of ABERDEEN. 


THE NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place on 
MONDAY, April 9th, al PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY, at 8 o'clock, 
when the Programme will probably be composed as follows :— 

Overture, ‘Rosamunde,”’ Schubert; Song, ‘‘Quando a te lieta” 
(**Faust,”) Gounod, Miss Kate Milner; Serenade and Allegro Giojoso for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, Mendelssohn, Mr. R. W. Lewis ; Song, ‘* Italian 
Boat Song,” James Shaw Ford, Mr. Frank Swinford, Student (Sims Reeves 
Exhibitioner) ; Vocal Trio, ‘ Vorrei parlar” (“ Falstaff,”) Balfe, Miss 
Bowley, Miss Ada Cartwright, and Miss Lizzie Dunkley ; Allegro from Con- 
certo for Pianofore and Orchestra in A minor, Schumanr, Miss Emily Rivett 
(Benedict Exhibitioner) ; Overture in F, Frank Swinford (Student) ; Move- 
ments from Suite for Orchestra, ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel” (Larghetto— 
Romance, Moderato), John Francis Barnett ; Recit. and Cavatina, ‘‘ Infelice” 
(** Ernani,”) Verdi, Mr. Frank Swinford ; Polonaise in E flat, for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, Chopin, Miss Blanche St. Clair; Songs (a) ‘‘ Oh Fatima” 
(* Abu Hasan,”) Weber; (b) ‘*‘ Near Thee,” Raff, Miss Grosvenor Gooch ; 
Violoncello Solo, Mr. J. H. Callcott (Exhibitioner) ; Ave Maria for Voice, 
Pianoforte, Violoncello, and Harp, Marie Brooke (Student), Miss Florence 
Verey, Miss Marie Brooke, Mr. J. H. Calcott, and Mr. Albert Putnam ; 
Finale from Symphony in D (No. 2), Beethoven. Conductor, Mr. George 
Mount. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


Gui LD OF ORGANISTS, 35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Patron—The Right Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
PRESIDENTS, 
The REV. CANON SIR F. H. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Mus. Doc. 
Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, Bart., Mus. Doc. 
Sir ROBERT STEWART, Mus. Doc. 
Vice-President--WILLIAM PINNEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
Warden—CHARLES VINCENT, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

Established to advance the cause of Church music and the truest interests 
of its Professors, etc. 

Members of the Church of England and Ireland, and the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, are eligible for election. Subscription: Professional Organists 
(Associates) 10s. 6d. per annum ; Amateurs (Members) 15s. per annum; Life 
subscription, 5 guineas. 

Next Fellowship examination in Easter Week, 

Prospectus and lurther particulars may be obtained from the Hon, Sec., 
Dr. J. “9 Lewis, Staines, Middlesex. 








London Organ School and International College of Music, 


Established 1865, by the Rev. SCOTSON CLARK, Mus.B, 
Patron—His Grace The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Principal—-HENRY CLARK. 


THE NEXT ORGAN RECITAL at ST. NICHOLAS COLE 
ABBEY, on TUESDAY, April 1oth, by Miss EDROFF. 

Piano, Singing, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Harp, Organ Lessons, with 
Practice. and Harmony. Private Lessons and Classes. 

Candidates for Musical Degrees at any of the English Universities 
are expressly prepared for the Matriculation Examinations by Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates (in honours). Branches at Kensington and 
St. John’s Wood. 

Apply to the Director of Classes, T. H. Y. TROTIER, MA., 





Mus.Bac., Oxon., 3, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W: (close to 
Oxford Circus). 


Publishers’ Announcements. : 


‘‘ A perfect little gem of a composition.” —Truth, 22nd Dec., 1887. 
‘* A richly-harmonised melody.”--Court and Society. 
‘* An elegant piano romance.”— Standard. 
“ A charming little sketch.” —Court Journal. 
ESIGNATION. Pianoforte solo. By EuGgne WAGNER. 
Post free 1s. 6d.—Charles Woolhouse, 81, Regent Street, London, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


TECHN ICAL EXERCISES for the Pianoforte, on the Deppe 
principle, systematically arranged by C. A. Ehrenfechter. Price 2s, 6d., 





net. 
London: WEEKES & CO., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 


: Third Edition. : 
Daily Vocal Exercises, for Mezzo Soprano, Soprano, or 
enor. By ALBERT B. BACH, Author of the “ Principles of Singing,” 
&c. Full musie size, 60 pages, 8s. net. 
SaturDay Review. 
. ‘We can heartily recommend these ‘ Daily Exercises’ as clear and rational 
in method, and eminently fitted for the object for which they are written.” 
Tue Musica Wort. 
“The ‘ Daily Exercises’ will be found a valuable assistance to vocal students, 
whose various acquirements have been amply and ingeniously provided for.” 
London: METZLER & CO. 


The Universal Circulating Musie Library 


(ESTABLISHED 1854.) 
IS THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 











SUBSCRIPTION £2 2s. prR ANxuM, £1 8s, PER Hatr Year, &¢. 


bad os a 


USIC can be selected at end of term, as subscribers’ property, 
equal to one-half of their subscription at full price, All Music, English 
and Foreign, &c., promptly supplied.—For Prospectuses apply to 
CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, Proprietor. 
81, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE “JOLLY BRICK” POLKA. 
By M. S. BARRON. 


‘Is bright and danceable.”—News of the World. 

“This is a cheerful and sprightly piece, with well marked accentuation. It presents no 
difficulties of execution even to the young player.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 

“* One of the brighest and most sprightly polkas we have met with for along time. The 
key is E flat, changing to B flat. The piece is quite above the common run of dance musica 
—-Musical Standard. 





ipa 
A TWILIGHT DREAM. 
FOR PIANO. 
By M. S. BARRON. 


PRICE 3s. . 
‘* An interesting piece, with a melody for the left hand.”"—Musical Standard. 





Lonpon: SWAN & CO., 4, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W 


IN SIX GRADES. 
Price Two Surviines Eacu. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir Freperick A. Gore 
OvsELrY, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A Stupy or Musica. Form witH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—“ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before 
any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfac- 
torily interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphie.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Sehool Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musieal Review.—‘‘Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impor 
tant —— much megiegeed branch of the teacher's duties.” 





a ly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
ex nce. 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square: 
And all Book and Musi7 Sellérs. rryty 
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Professional Cards. 


The subscription for a“ card”’ space in these 
columns is £1 10s, for six months, and £1 





per quarter—payable in advance, including copy | 


of the paper each week, Subscriptions should be 
sent to the office of Tue Musica. Wor.tp 
12, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, Hiamitton TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W, 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor’, 
17, FINSBURY PARK VILLAS, 
GREEN LANES, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 


(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor’, 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 


(Guitar, Concer tina, and Gigeliva. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 


22A, Dorset STREET, PORTMAN SQuarE, W. 
Mr. F. Sr. JOHN LACY 


(Pvufessor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist; (baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansion, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 
Mr. H. MARTYN VAN LENNEP 
(Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
Address—7, Wimpole STREET, 
CAVENDISH Square, W. 


Mr. G. ARIHUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 


L. Mus, and Tallis Gold Medallis*. T.C.L. Pupil of | - 


Mr. Albert Visetti. Teacher of Singing, Harmony, Con- 
ductor, and Vocalist. (Baritene:) 


Address—Trinity CoLieGr, Lonpon, W. 


Wocalists—Sopranos. 


Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BoswortH House, Huspanp’s Bosworth, 
Sm) Rucpy. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
Boyd ore eras c/o NOLAN & JACKSON. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
si iaaats ____CavenpisH Square, W. 
Mdile. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, 
a Bie Furnam, S.W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 


______158, Portspown Roap, W. 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 


(Concert and Oratorio), 
29, ALBANY STREET, REGENT’s Park, N.W. 


Contraltos, 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 
Private Lessons given. CAM BERWELL, S.E. 
Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 
(Mez. Sop.), 
Ballads, Oratorio, &c. 
31, MonmouTH Roap, 
BayswaTER, Lonpon, W. 


Miss LENA LITTLE 3—> 
(Concerts), 
42, NoRFOLK SQuARE, HybeE Park, W. 





Contraltos.—Conzinued, 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 


(Concerts). 
56, Ducness Roan, 
EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


sch Tenors. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 


‘Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio}, 
c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLp Bonp Street, W.. 
Or, 270, Etcin AVENUE, MAIDA VALE, W. 
Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 


(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 
_ 6, Cork StrEET, W. 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
OLp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio\, 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLincToN, N. 


Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Goruic Lopce, 
LorpsH1P LANE, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’S Bus, W. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE Park VILLAs, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Hote. DE L’Europe, 
Mian, ITALY. 


Ny 


— 


r, W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, Dustin. 


Baritones, 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 
6, CorK STREET, W. 
Mr. FREDERIC KING 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, ; 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
Ine WEstT DuLwicu, S.E. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert 
63, STAFFORD Pr. 
BuckKINGHAM GatTE, S.W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the * London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.), 


30, LANCASTER Roap, 
Nottinc Hiti, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 

79, PorTSDOWN Roan, MaIpa VALE, W. 

\ lees | Bass, 

Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that all 
communications respecting engagements 
be sent to his new address, Hyacinth 

Road, Roehampton Park, S.W. 

Mr. FRANK CELLI 

(Concerts and Oratorio’, 
c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Srt., 
Bur incton Garnens, W. 


aalt Trumpet and Cornet. 
Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roap, N.W 





Pianoforte. 
Mr. G. PRADEAU 
(Lessons and Recitals), 
,m ais Roap, 
H 


EPHERD’s BusH, W. 





Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, Dorset STREET, 
PoRTMAN SQUARE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 


Violin. 
Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 


(Formerly Pupil ox Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET Roap, 


Pupils visited and received. ANERLEY, S.E. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, OLp Bonp Street, W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 36, A'bion Place, 
Hyde Park, W.; or to Mr. N. Vert, 6, 
Cork Street, W. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, &c. Hor Engagements, for Concerts, 
‘*at Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.—- 
Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 





; MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 


(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert’, 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
___*____ 104, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
a 10A, WARWICK STREET, W 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
i (Opera, Oratorio, and Concert) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEatey, 
190A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 


(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Hzacey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEAtey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor) 
28, BELsIzE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEAtey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 


(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heacey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio 
Business: Manager. W. B. Heiizy, 
TOs, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. T. L. CAMPION (Bass) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heaey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W, 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 
Can use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Veice. 


‘* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a 
clear enunciation.” —MARIE RozE-MAPLESON. 
Ask. for and obtain only ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” - Sold everywhere 


CASSON’S 


Organ - Building System 


EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number ef Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See testimonials from 
Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.LB.A. 
M. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&c., &c. 

















Apply to the Secretary— 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN CO., LIMITED 
DENBIGH, 








14 MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at Merrypew’s Library 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, 12, Catherine St 
Strand. 

Notice To Susscrip7Rs.—The Subscription to THE MusicaL WorLD 
is now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 

All business communications to be addressed to the MANAGER of 
THE Musica Wor p. 

All communications in veference to the literary pari of the paper to be 
addressed to the Epitor, who cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS. unless accompamed by a stamped directed envelope. 








Facts and Comments. 


We are informed that the Queen has promised to send to 
the Bologna Exhibition some of the valuable MSS. and rare 
editions of the Buckingham Palace library. Many musicians 
and collectors have also placed their treasures at the disposal 
of the English Committee, of which the Duke of Edinburgh 
is the honorary, and Mr. Cusins the acting, president, and it 
may be expected that England will be well represented on that 
interesting occasion, 


The remarks we made some time ago as to the musical 
instinct being more common amongst painters than poets, 





will receive a very interesting illustration in a dramatic and 
musical performance to be given by the pupils of Professor 
Hubert Herkomer, at the new theatre erected in connection 
with the art school of that able painter, at Bushey, Herts. 
The name of the play is “ The Sorceress,” and the action will 
be entirely pantomimic, there being no spoken dialogue, and, 
indeed, no words at all, excepting in connection with the 
choruses. These choruses, as wel] as the incidental music, 
have:been written by Mr. Herkomer himself. 


Talking of painting in connection with music, we may 
mention a picture by M. Bruck Lajos, which is destined for 
the Royal Academy exhibition, and which possesses special 
interest for musical amateurs. We mean the portraits of the 
“ Popular” quartet, Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti, 
represented at their desks, just before setting to work. 





Herr Joachim rests the tip of his bow on the desk, and 
gazes thoughtfully at his music. M. Ries is standing. M. 
Straus is in the act of easing a string of his viola, and Signor 
Piatti, one can see, has been ready for a long time. The por- 
traits are life-like and unmistakeable. The group is repre- 
sented at cne end of a long room, and a finishing touch is 
given by Mr. Arthur Chappell, who, like a sweet little cherub, 
sits up aloft, in a picture on the wall. 


M. Bruck Lajos has also finished a portrait of Lady 
Folkestone and a picture of Ruth, which, since Mr. Cowen has 
treated the subject, may also, in some way, be considered 
musical. 


In the dramatic line, also, music, in familiar phrase, is 
looking up. Miss Neilson, the young actress recently dis- 
covered by Mr. Gilbert, and who made her début as Cynisca 
in “ Pygmalion and Galatea” last week, was a pupil of Signor 
Randegger at the Royal Academy, where she gained the 
Sainton-Dolby Scholarship and other distinctions; and the 
heroine of the new play which Mr. Nisbet, the dramatic critic 
of the “ The Times,” is preparing for the stage, is a budding 
and finally blooming prima-donna. 


Dr. Von Biilow, as we anticipated several weeks ago, has 
accepted the conductorship of the last two Philharmonic 
Concerts. The dates of his Beethoven Recitals are fixed for 
June 4th, 12th, 19th, and 26th. 





Mr. Hermann Klein’s useful “ Musical Notes ” for the year 
1887 has just been published. The portraits given in the 
previous issues will be omitted, and the publishers have 
thereby been enabled to reduce the price by one-half. 





Miss Mary Carmichael, Miss Marguerite Hall, and Mr. 
William Nicholl are going to give a concert in Florence in the 
Easter week. 


Mr. Alfred Hollins, of the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind at Upper Norwood, near 
London, has been giving successful performances at Balti- 
more, where, at the Peabody Institute, he played Beethoven’s 
E Flat Concerto, creating a great impression, and being forth- 
with engaged for another performance, 


Amongst the artists who have tendered their services for 
Mr. Ambrose Austin’s benefit concert on June 13th are Mes- 
dames Albani, Valleria, and Trebelli, and Messrs. Lloyd, 
Santley, Cusins, and Richter. 





At the final examination for eight open scholarships in 
the Royal College of Music, the total number of candidates 
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was 276, of whom 33 were disqualified. The remainder were 
examined at 38 centres and reduced to 69, and these were 
brought up to the final examination at the College, when they 
divided themselves as follows :—Singing, 21 ; pianoforte, 20; 
‘violin, 20; composition, 5; violoncello, 2; double bass, 1. 
The following are the names of the successful candidates :— 
Composition: Scholar, Liddle, Samuel, Leeds. Singing: 
Scholars, Magrath, Charles J., Cork; Richardson, Mary A., 
Silverdale, Staffordshire ; Sandbrook, John, Dowlais, Piano: 
Scholar, Simon, Grace M., Kensington. Violin: Scholar, 
Watkins, Harry, Tottenham. Violoncello : Scholar, Williams, 
Arthur, St. Clears, South Wales. Double Bass: Scholar, 
Hobday, Arthur C., Faversham. 





The Hungarian vocalist, Madame Dalnoky, is going to 
give a matinée, to be held, by the kindness of Mrs. Mackay, at 
7, Buckingham Gate, on April 19. Among the artists who 
will assist Madame Dalnoky are Madame Schlutter, Miss 
Leila Dufour, Mr. Hayden Coffin, Signor Rizelli, Mr. Egbert 
Roberts, vocalists, M. Réné Ortmans, violin, and Signor Carlo 
Ducci and Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, conductors. 


At the afternoon performanceat Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s 
Entertainment on Easter Monday, a new First Piece will be pro- 
duced, entitled “Wanted—An Heir,” by Malcolm Watson, 
the Music by Alfred J. Caldicott ; and Mr. Corney Grain will 
give for the first time his new musical sketch, ‘ Mossoo in 
London.” 

The arrangements for the great triennial Handel Festival, 
at the Crystal Palace in June, include the performance of 
several works on the “Selection” day possessing some 
novelty. The Organ Concerto will be No. 7, in B flat, 
specially interesting from the fact that it is the only composi- 
tion in which Handel thas included in the score a distinct part 
for the pedals. The other instrumental works introduced for 
the first time will be the Overture to “Samson,” and that to 
“ Semele.” Choruses from “ Belshazzar,” “ Alexander Balus,” 
and the 95th Psalm, will be sung for the first time, also arias 
from the Italian operas, “ Giulio Cesare,’ “ Deidamia.”” From 
“Ottone” an aria for baritone will be introduced, which all 
Handelian biographers aud historians have hitherto declared 
to be irrevocably lost, the autograph of which, however, was 
recently found by Dr. A. H. Mann amongst the musical 
treasures of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


The great rehearsal will take place on Friday, June 22nd; 
the “ Messiah,” Monday, June 25th; a selection, Wednesday, 
June 27th; and “ Israel in Egypt,” Friday, June 29th. The 
tickets for seats south of the centre transept will be issued at 
the Crystal Palace, and tickets for seats north of the centre 
transept by Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, W. The following are the principal vocalists : 
—Madame Albani, Madame Nordica, Miss Annie Marriott, 
and Madame Valleria; Madame Patey and Madame Trebelli; 
Mr, Edward Lloyd and Mr. Barton McGuckin ; Mr. Santley, 
Mr. Bridson, and Mr, Brereton. The solo organist will be 
Mr. W. T. Best ; organist, Mr, Alfred J. Eyre. Chorus and 
orchestra will consist of 4,000 performers, conducted by Mr. 
August Manns, 

Very Welsh was the ceremony and the company which 
did honour to the “ chief songstress” of the principality, Miss 
Mary Davies, on the occasion of her marriage to Mr. Wiliiam 
Cadwaladr Davies, Secretary and Registrar of the University 
College for North Wales, in the little church in Tolmer’s- 
square last week. Music, too, sent its contingent to do 
honour to one who is one of the most popular and respected 
of its professors, . Madame Patey, Mr, Lloyd, Madame 





Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Madame Clara 
Samuell, Mr. Guy, Madame Mudie-Bolinbroke, Mr. Sauvage, 
Madame Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Vert, Madame Edith 
Wynne, and Mr. Spencer Curwen were readily recognisable 
amongst many other personages well known in musical life, 
besides several of the past and present students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, where Miss Mary Davies received her 
professional education. 


As the bride walked up the church on her father’s arm, 
Mr. Fountain Meen played the bridal music from “ Lohen- 
grin,” the same music which served as a “ processional” at 
the weddings of Madame Christine Nilsson and Madame 
Albani. A wedding hymn in Welsh was sung to the fine old 
Welsh tune “ Salome,” and the interlude consisted of Stern- 
dale Bennett’s graceful quartet, “God is a Spirit,” sung by 
Misses Owen and Eleanor Rees, Messrs. Hirwen Jones and 
Daniel Price. 


The approaching marriage is announced of another 
concert and oratorio singer—-Miss Agnes Larckom, to Mr. 
Herbert Jacobs, of the Inner Temple. Miss Larkcom will not, 
however, give up her profession. April 14th is fixed for the 
wedding. 





Little Otto Hegner is the latest addition to the fast 
swelling list of infant prodigies. Unlike some of his compeers, 
however, there is more of the musician and less of the prodigy 
about him. To see the merry little fellow in his dark suit, 
set off with an amplitude of white cravat, one would in no 
wise expéct to find that his playing showed a high degree 
of power an. a breadth of touch. Such, however, are the 
most characteristic features of the performance of tl is eleven- 
year-old wonder. In him we have only another example of 
the dictum that, given a congenial artistic temperament, if you 
only take a child young enough you can teach him to do 
anything—provided he “takes to it.” That little Otto enjoys 
his playing, is an all-evident and agreeable feature of the 
performance. 


On the 15th instant, at the National Hospital, Ventnor 
aged 22, died Louisa Frances Kellett, scholar of the Royal 
College of Music, second daughter of the late Francis Killett 
of Dublin, R.I.P. 


A skilled musician and a humorous mimic, Mr. Thomas 
German Reed, who died last week at his residence, St. Croix, 
Upper East Sheen, Surrey, will be missed by a large circle. 
The author of the “ Gallery of Illustrations ” had reached his 
seventy-first year, and had passed a busy life. When still 
young, he married an actress of some renown, Miss Priscilla 
Horton, and she soon came to evince a strong taste for ex- 
travaganza of the more refined order. In 1854, after taking 
part in some of Charles Kean’s Shaksperean revivals at the 
old Princess's, Mrs, German Reed and her husband com- 
menced a long provincial tour with a piece designed to admit 
of the introcuction of parodies of different styles of singing, 
and the class of entertainment which now bears his name is 
as popular now as it was thirty years ago. 





The German musical papers have been misled by the 
review of the Princess of Wales’s life, as given in the 
“ Graphic,” with her portrait as a Doctor of Music, into believ- 
ing that this musical degree has only just been conferred 
upon her,and they wonder whether it is Oxford or Cam 
bridge that has paid the compliment to the popular Princess. 
We believe that it was during the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Ireland, some four or five years ago, 
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that the Dublin University invested the royal lady with the 
honorary degree of Mus. Doc 

The preliminary prospectus of the Hereford Festival has 
just been issued. Six oratorio performances will be given on 
the mornings and evenings of Sept. i1 and 12, and the morn- 
ings of Sept. 13 and 14, and there will also be a miscellaneous 
programme and a chamber concert. The chief works selected 
are Sterndale Bennett’s “ Woman of Samaria,’ Sullivan’s 
“ Goiden Legend” (probably conducted by the composer), 
Cherubini’s “Mass in D minor,’ Spohr’s “God, Thou_art 
great,” Schubert’s “ Song of Miriam,” Sir F. Gore-Ouseley’s 
“St. Polycarp,” Dr. Hubert Parry’s ode, ‘Blest pair of 
Sirens,” the “ Elijah” and “ Messiah,” and portions of the 
“Creation ” and “ Samson.” The chief artists will be Madame 
Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Enriquez, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Messrs. Lloyd, Brereton, and Santiey. Mr. Carrodus 
will lead the orchestra, and Dr. Langdon Colborn will con- 
duct. The prospects of the festival are highly satisfactory, and 
no fewer than 230 stewards have agreed to serve, that is to 
say, a larger number than at any previous Hereford Festival. 
The Hon. and Rev. Archdeacon Stanhope and the Rev. G. 
E. Ashley will act as joint hon. secretaries. 


The first performance of the comic opera “ Le Dragon dela 
Reine,” at the Alhambra Theatre, Brussels, on Sunday night, 
was in every way successful. The plot is laid in the year 1736, 
and the libretto by Messrs. Decourcelle and Beauvallet is 
throughout interesting and frequently amusing. M. Léopold 
de Wenzel’s music is said to evince originality and abounds 
in sparkling melodies. The principal role was well sustained 
by Madame Simon-Girard, and Mesdames Lydie Borel and 
Ollivier, as well as Messrs. Dechesne and Simon Max, in the 
other leading parts, were applauded. The mise en scéne and 
the ballet were perfect. M. de Wenzel was called twice be- 


fore the curtain. 

Handel’s pastcral play, “‘ Acis and Galatea,” was put upon 
the stage of the Court Theatre, at Karlsruhe (under Herr 
Mottl). It is said that the audience tried in vain to conceal 
their boredom. 

Neitzel’s “ Dido” was produced at Weimar, on the 18th 
inst,, and achieved considerable success. 








DR. SOLIDUS AND HIS PUPIL. 
EXTRACTS FROM A CORRESPONDENCE. 


(ConcLusion.) 
Frankfort, June 15, 13—. 


Dear Sir,—The proposal in your last letter to discontinue 
once and for all, discussion of a subject upon which it seems un- 
likely we shall ever come to an agreement, has my hearty assent. 
Henceforth, then, let all questions relating to art be rigorously 
tabooed between us. Allegories often make dangerous arguments; 
and yours of the lightning conductor, to be complete, should go 
farther and state what was the ultimate issue of the catastrophe 
you so graphically describe ; how many inhabitants of the town 
in question profited by the lesson, and to what extent life and 
property have since been spared by the adoption ofa great inven- 
tion which, but for the first fatal experiment, might have 
remained enknown in those parts to the present day. The 
honour instinctively rendered by mankind to the pioneers, what- 


ever their chosen field of discovery, is in no small measure inspired | y 


by a consideration of the dangers they knowingly incur. If! for 
one am prepared to ete the risk, even to the length of offering 


my own person, when 
ductor ” at some future concert the date of which has not yet 





been fixed ; if, with progress for my motto, I would rather fall, 
supposing I am to fall at all, as a shattered tree, than as a withered 
trunk, who, among the prudent ones, now so anxious to save their 
skins, will have a right to cavil at my choice ? 

But after all, the gist of our dispute lies in the widely diver- 
gent notions we hold as to what music really is, and what the 
extent of its possibilities. Z maintain that these are practically 
unlimited; while you would narrow them to achievements of the 
past and to such inconsiderable variations upon worn out modes 
of expression as now alone remain possible. My contention is, that 
the wide universe teems with music enveloping our existence as 
does the atmosphere thi. terrestrial globe; that faint echoes of 
this infinite harmony, caught by the giant composers of other 
days, have been sufficient to endow even the restricted forms 
they adopted with life and the attributes of supreme beauty. 
Music, like religion, is apt to die in ritual, and it now behaves all 
sincere lovers of progress to emulate the singleness of heart, the 
purity of purpose of those who worked in shackles, rather than 
to worship those shackies as being in any sense the secret of their 
greatness. Think not 1 am here running tilt against what are 
generally understood as the classical forms alone. My temerity 
goes much farther. I speak not of sonata, or fugue, or any other 
of the established models, all of which be it admitted have served 
good purpose and supplied theframework of much priceless achieve- 
ment. I would go deeper into the heart of things. I would raise 
the question—surely worth amoment'’s reflection from the thought- 
ful musician—whether the very phraseology and fashions. of 
musical idiom, outside of which so-called “cultivated ” ears have 
come to be incapable of recognising any music at all, have not 
exercised a paralyzing influence upon our art ; whether, in short, 
all of us are not prisoners without knowing it? Isit by reason of 
the refinement or of the blunting of our perceptions that the 
intervals and peculiar rhythms of other times and remote coun- 
tries no longer have significance to civilised ears; are, indeed, 
actually disagreeable to them? What, too, of the major and 
miror tones of the Greeks, and other imaginable divisions and 
subtleties of inflection which, once apprehended, might con- 
ceivably open to us a whole world of souni at present 
ut'erly beyond the ken of our dwarfed and imprisoned facul- 
ties? Melody is the ‘soul of music; harmony, the soul 
of melody. In connection with these, men fondly imagine 
they have discovered certain immutable laws, whereas 
they are still but on the threshold of the subject. Tune—always 
tune! The country yokel, alive to the simpie rhythm of a 
fiddler’s jig, condemned to sit out some long classical master-piece, 
would complain “ There is no tune”; the prim professor, in the 
presence of some example of more recent development, shakes his 
head and exclaims, “ There is no form.” The cases are essentially 
the same, and probably both professor and yokel, were it possible 
to confront them with some phases of art as it will be a few cen- 
turies hence, would find themselves equally bewildered and dis- 
gusted. Sometimes I almost wish Bach had never written a 
fugue, that the world might see how that wonderful imagination, 
that far-reaching and eminently anticipatory intellect would have 
worked when unhampercd by the trammels of that most exacting 
of forms. Even the fixed shapeliness of the sonata, exquisitely as 
it has been handlei by some of the great masters, has been, in 
my humble opinion, a stumbling-block to the free expression of 
many an imaginative mind. As for me, I tire of landscape gar- 
dening, with its trim walks and formal terraces, its neat lawns, 
clipped trees, and well-kept hedges, and would fain quit this 
Watteau-like scenery once and for all. I sigh for the open, and 
long to roam forest, climb mountains, and wander amid Nature’s 
wildest places—there, with the wide ocean spread before me, and 
the limitless vault of heaven above, to draw one deep breath of 
freedom and feel myself in the presence of the infinite. So wish 
me well on my journey, and believe me none the less, your 
sincere friend, HAROLD STRAINWING. 


Dr. Solidus, London. 
London, June 17th, 18—. 
S1r,—The only observation that occurs to me after perusing 
-our Ja:t extraordinary letter is this: When a young man, with 
the lesson of life still before him, fancies the ends of a rather vain 
ciscussion can be served by calling his former friend and master 


ulfilling for instance the ré/e of “con-| a withered trunk, it is not only high time that the discussion 


\'should be dropped, but also eminently desirable that all commu- 
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nicaticn ‘cr the future be discontinucd between them.—I am, sir, 
your most obedient servant, SEBASTIAN SOLIDUS. 
Harold Strainwing, Esq., Frankfort. 


Five Yrars LATER.—tTWwo NEWSPAPER ExTRACTS., 


From a Daily—In several incidents connected with the pro. 
duction last night of Dr. Solidus’s new oratorio, entitled “ Lot’s 
Wife,” a work formidable both as regards weight and dimensions, 
yet another proof was afforded of the notable change which has of 
late years come over the public taste, and the utter hopelessness 
of attracting even a moderate-sized audience by a display of 
erudition however pro‘ound, of contrapuntal skill however 
astonishing, when unaccompanied by those qualities of fancy, 
dramatic force, and imaginative freedom, which <lore find favour 
with modern musical amateurs. The vast area of the Albert 
Hall almost empty, yawning like a dismal chasm before the 
excellent orchestra aud colossal chorus which the veteran com- 
poser and conductor had gathered together andconducted in person, 
sent back confusing echoes of a really excellent performance, 
with a persistency almost suggestive of premature encores. Some 
half-dezen occupants of the stalls, finding themselves the fortunate 
possessors of many hundred pounds worth, of seats, took advantage 
of the rare privilege, and shifted and changed about at their own 
swect will; while boxes fcr the most part and the galleries alto- 
gether were deserted. The sight, in short, was one calculated to 
arouse in the minds of thoughtful spectators of a certain age 
many memories and some reflections, not untinged with sadness, 
upon the mutability of all humanthings. . . To attempt 
anything like a detailed aralysis of the five long parts which make 
up Dr. Solidus’s new work would greaily exceed the limits of 
our space and probably, in the present state of public 
taste, serve no useful purpose. Ope stands almost aghast at this 
stupendous monument of learning, untiring industry, and in- 
«xhaustible contrapuntal resource ; fugue fc llowing upon fugue ; 
words and sentences and half sentences tossed about from one 
part of the chorus to another ; musical figures ground, elongated, 
shortened, and twisted, as if caught in the toiis of some huge and 
complex piece of machinery. 

One example of the almost superhuman skill displayed by the 
learned compcser in the treatment of his subjects must suffice. 
The theme in the first part, when Abraham pleads for tle con- 
demned cities, is again heard de augmentatione in the duet of 
thanksgiving (in Canon) sung by Lot and his wife on tneir 
escape into the plain ; and is made to do service also—this time 
in “retrograde imitation ’—in the scholarly but lengthy chorus, 
“T have given Ar unto the children of Lot for their possession.” 
A more effective chorus was that descriptive of the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, although here some slight similarity 
may be traced between Handel’s conception of hail and Dr. 
Solidus’s fire and brimstone. But to the curious in such matters 
the contrast between old methods aud new, as illustrated in our 
composer’s mode of dealing with the well known episode of the 
Piilar of Salt, will have special interest. We all know how some 
young representative of the modern emotional school would have 
striven—probably in an orchestral interlude—to delineate the 
terror, the repentance, the frantic appeals to these dear to her, 
of Lot’s wife, as she feels life slowly ebbing away before the pro- 
giess of her dread transformation. But not so Dr. Solidus. With 
consummate ingenuity of contrapuntal device, he seizes the 
occasion in a double fugue of three subjects, to convey musically 
an idea of the gradual precess of crystallization; and in the 
rendering of this number—for the first and only time, be it 
acknowledged—the chorus showed some symptoms of wavering, 
especially among the soprani. ‘‘ Lot’s Wife” is an essentially 
chcral work, and the few soli, interspersed with “ recitativo 
secco’’ are cf inconsiderable interest and require but brief men- 
tion. 


The conclusion of, the oratorio was fullowed by a hearty and 
unanimous burst of appliuse, which, however (owing to circum 
stances already adverted to), being almost entirely restricted to 
the performers themselves, might have had the appearance of 
self-praise 1o anyone ignorant of the reverent affection in which 
the veteran master is held by all who have co-operated with him 
in his gigantic undertaking. Passing under the portico of the 





gloomy hall into the street, where the services of a veritable army 
of cabs was at the disposal of about a score of persons, it was im- 
possible to repress a sigh, partly of relief, partly of vague regret, 
at the reminder so recently brought home to us : “ The old order 
changeth, and old music must make way for the new.” 

From a Society Paper.—The rosy countenance of Mr. Harold 
Strainwing, the season’s lion, and publishers’ hope, had good 
Cause to beam all over with gratification as he bowed before the 
curtain in acknowledgment of the plaudits which greeted his new 
operetta, or burlesque, or medley, or whatever else it may be 
called, produced at the Jollity Theatre last Saturday night. For 
in “Love and the Ladybird,” not only has the lucky young 
composer scored a second success within the last twelve months, 
but he has done so in a manner which should make it easy for 
him to achieve a similar feat as many times hereafter as he likes. 
Commonplace and trashy the music may be; but of one thing 
there can be no doubt, Mr. Strainwing understands his public 
and the trade; and he knows, too, how to turn that knowledge 
to frofitable account ; so that with some half-dozen little gold 
mines in his pocket, in the shape of sentimental ballads, patter- 
songs, and serio-comic ditties—not to mention a vocal polka that 
has already taken the town by storm—he may be considered pretty 
well fortified against the sneers of the moreseriouscritics. If “Kisses 
in the gloaming ” is not altogether new, the composer has pro- 
bably gone on the principle that audiences at the “Jollity” are 
for the most part best pleased by tunes resembling something 
they have heard before. There can te no doubt, on the other 
hand, as to the success of the ballad for tenor, “ Linger moon- 
beams while ye can,” or of the rather mawkish “ Oh pangs that 
ever,” and the comic dance of undertakers at the end of the second 
act fairly brought down the house. I may here mention a fact 
known only to his intimate friends, that when abroad, not 
so many years ago, Mr. Strainwing dabbled in music of tke 
extreme transcendental school, but his lucky star as usual be- 
friended him, and he failed signally therein. The cosy little 
theatre looked its brightest on Saturday, ard /orguettes were 
levelled throughout the evening in the direction of the stage-box, 
were sat the charming, flaxen-haiied Frau Stra nwing, radiant 
with pleasure and pardonable pride. It wasa sight to see that 
ever devoted slave of the young and pretty, Captain Raffers, who, 
by the way, with the exception of a darkish tint under the left 
eye, seems none the worse for the recent little fracas in Brighton 
—popping in and out cf the box on every conceivable excuse 
during the er.tr’actes, now with an ice, and now witha joke. To 
those who watched his movements it was very evident that the 
gallant captain prefers blue eyes to black. ‘Talking of blue eyes, 
a good story went the round cf the clubs last week, about 
the veteren Admiral Sir James Mottle, who, it will be re- 
membered —— 








A COINCIDENCE. 


A correspondent has sent to an evening paper an extract from 
“ The Gentleman’s Magazine” of January 4, 1788, by way of illus- 
tration of the old saying that history repeats itself. It has 
reference, as our readers will see, 1o au infant phenomenon cf 
the name of Hofmann, who astonished the world at that time. 
Unfortunately the phencmenon was a gil instead of a boy, so 
that there is not much in the coincidence. But the extract itself 
is interesting, and deseives reproduction. What, by the way, 
Lecame of Sophia Hofmann in after life? What became of Josef 
Hofmann in after life? some able editor may ask in the year 
of grace 1988. 

January 4. 

Mr. Urban,—You will much oblige me by inserting in your valuable 
miscellany the following short account of an infant musician, Sophia 
Hofmann. This child, when only nine months old, discovered so 
violent an attachment to musical sounds, that, if taken out of a room 
where any person was playing on an instrument, it was frequently 
impossible to appease her but by bringing her back. The nearer she 
was carried to the performer the more delighted she appeared to be, 
and would often clap her little hands together in accurate time. Her 
father, who is a very industrious and ingenious musician, applied 
himself to the cultivation of these favourable symptoms. He taught 
her by.a very singular process the names of the notes, and their situa- 
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tion on the harpsichord; and so successful were his instructions, in 
aid of her natural genius, that in less than twelve months, being then 
not more than a year and three-quarters old, she could, with tolerable 
correctuess, play a march, a lesson, and two or three songs, besides a 
few bais of many other tunes, which she had accidentally heard. At 
the time I first saw her, which was in November last, she was two 
years and four months old, and had been under her father’s tuition 
about a year and a half. She played a lesson of Stamitz, a gavot, the 
air of “ Malbrouk,” “La Belle Catherine,” a German march, and 
many other tunes with surprising correctness, and, considering the 
weakness and diminutive size of her fingers, it is really unaccountable 
how she contrived to manage very distant intervals, and to scramble 
through difficult poesegee without interrupting the time or deranging 
the connection of the harmony. I observed that if she struck a wrong 
note she did not suffer it to pass, but immediately corrected herself. 
When she had played for about ten minutes she seemed inclined to 
quit the instrument, but on my desiring her to play ‘‘ Malbrouk” 
again she readily complied, and, to my astonishment, transposed the 
whole, without the least hesitation or defect, into another key than that 
in which she had first played it. 

It was with a good deal of trouble that she could be prevailed on to 
sing; but, having once begun, she continued voluntarily at intervals 
to accompany ‘‘ How sweet in the woodlands,” “ Dans votre lit,” and 
two or three other songs with her voice. When she touches # note 
which is very much out of tune she sometimes stops and laughs, but 
I have reason to think her ear is not so infallibly sensible of such 
defects as Cretch’s is reported to be, for if the dissonant note be struck 
by itself, or, indeed, if it do not occur in one of her own tunes, she does 
not seem to be aware of it or to be affected by it. A gentleman, I 
remember, told me that having put his finger one day on an organ 
which was out of tuae in a room where Crotch was sitting, the boy, 
then only three years old, turned away with looks of great uneasiness, 
and cried very vehemently when his brother attempted to bring him 
back to the instrument. He added that his ear was so exquisite as to 
enable him, when even an unskilful person pressed down nine or ten of 
the keys together, to name every note which composed the sound with 
great rapidity and accuracy. It would be injustice to neglected genius 
were I to lose this opportunity of reminding the public of what they 
seem to be ignorant—that William Crotch is still living and at Cam- 
bridge; and that this extraordinary boy, after maintaining a mother 
and a brother for more than nine years out of a life of twelve by the 
exhibition of talent which nature has, it is hoped, endowed him with 
for nobler purposes, is still left to rely on precarious bounty for his 
support. If we consider his origin and his unsettled course of living, 
his powers must appear very wonderful. At seven years of age he 
became his own instructor in the mechanical part of music, and so well 
has he succeeded that now, in his thirteenth year, he has almost finished 
an oratorio, which is said to contain such marks of invention and such 
sublime combinations of harmony as promise one day to give us what 
we yet want, an original English style. Independent, indeed, of his 
favourite art, he possesses an active and vigorous mind, which, under 
proper cultivation, may hereafter display a combination of talents 
rarely, if ever, found in a musician. The newspapers have lately been 
boasting of a laudable propensity among the rich and noble of the 
present day to musical patronage; will none of these step forward to 
rescue the name of Crotch from our already too copious catalogue of 
deserted genius ? 

But to resume. The little heroine of my nar1ative—Sophia Hofmann 
—is certainly more indebted to the persevering ingenuity of her father 
than to any effort of her own natural talents, for those extraordinary 
powers which she displays at so early an age; at the same time it 
ought to be observed that, had nature afforded a less favourable soil, 
the seeds of instruction could scarcely yet have taken root, much lzss 
have produced such promising fruits from an infant mind. She appears 
to be perfectly well acquainted with musical notation, for if you show 
her any tune which she can play, she knows it at the first glance, and 
will stop, her father tells me, at a wrongly pointed note. The fore- 
going remarks are hastily made, after a first visit. I mean, when I go 
to London, to study her more accurately ; and will take an opportunity 
of giving you more particular information on a subject well worthy not 
only of public attention but of public patronage. B. A. 
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Tuis Day (SATURDAY). 


Afternoon Concert,........sccsssssseeeseees oseesedosens ...Crystal Palace. 3 
Afternoon Concert ...... hibessiasepsoanstbupesanshbes veeeeeeeeAlbert Hall. 3 


MONDAY, 2. 
National Concert ....-s..sscsssesseereeseseesserseereesersersenAlbert Hall, 7.45 








DEATH OF MR. WALTER BACHE, 

It is with regret that we record the death of Mr. Walter 
Bache, after a short illness,on Monday afternoon, at 17, East- 
bourne Terrace. Mr. Bache was a pianist of considerable merit, 
but he will chiefly be remembered as the champion in England of 
Liszt’s music, whick, but for him, would have been very little 
known in this country. With Mr. Bache, the advocacy of Liszt’s 
claims to greatness was a kind of sacred mission to which he 
directed all his energy, much of his time, and much of his hardly- 
earned money; for it is well known that the annual concerts which 
he carried on for a number of years were given at a considerable 
pecuniary loss. These concerts were almost exclusively devoted 
to Liszt’s music ; several of the “ Symphonic Poems,’ and the con- 
certos in E flat and A, were here introduced to the notice of the 
public, which at first was very little inclined to respond to the call. 
The taste for Liszt’s music was of slow growth in this country, 
_and is even now far from firmly established. During the master’s 
visit to this country, Mr. Bache was his constant companion, and 
was also one of the chief promoters of the scholarship founded in 
memory of Liszt at the Royal Academy. The friendship between 
master and pupil dated back as far as 1862, when Mr, Bache made 
Liszt’s acquaintance, and stayed with him for the space of three 
years, after which he returned to England, and settled in London, 
as a pianoforte teacher of great reputation and extensive practice. 
As a pianist, Mr. Bache represented the school to which he 
belonged, and although he did not plav with the briiliancy 
characteristic of Sophie Mentcr, Stavenhagen, and others of Liszt’s 
pupils, his earnestness of purpose, his energy, and his unwearying 
study, made up for the absence of what Liszt would call few sacvé. 
Mr. Bache was born at Birmingham, ia 1842, the son of a 
Unitarian Minister, and belonged to a thoroughly musical family. 
An elder brother, who was a composer and violinist of great 
promise, died at a very early age, and a sister, Miss Constance 
Bache, is also an ardent lover of the art, who amongst other 
thiogs has translated the words of many of Liszt’s songs. Walter 
Bache received his musical education at Leipsic, where he was a 
pupil of Moscheles, but the chief impulse and final direction of 
his studies he owed to the master to whom his subsequent lite 
was devoted. 
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SONGS. 


Angel and the Child, The (A to E) ... SidneyShaw ... Woolhousse. 
Aureola, The (C to _ 3 et axe ... G. Byass... Ft as 
Beyond the Shadows (A to E)... Carlo Ducci_ ... Ascherberg. 
Can you a (D to D) . Sidney Shaw ... Woolhonse, 
Guardami (E to t; at. S. Emily Oldham és 
Loyal and True (C to F) 


Serenade (E to F) Kis 
Twilight J. E. Vernham 


Valley of Dreams, The (C to F ) ... Zuccardi 
Technical Exercises for the Pianoforte 
_ (Deppe) tee aes dy ei 
Birmingham and Midland Musical 
Guild, Report i) eee eee cai ae 
VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO. 


J.C. Forester a 


Ehrenfechter Weekes. 


Elégie__... si Se ae ... G, Saint-George Woolhouse 
Feuilles d’Album, 6 morceaux... c 3 
Legende ... = H. F. Sharpe ... si 
Idylle eee eee eos eee eos ” eve ” 
Reverie by M. Bourne, Transcribed for 

Violinby .. . .. G, Papini Ascherberg. 


Revoir by M. Bourne, Transcribed for 
Violin by... nce ove 


Romance in D ... ps Sidney Shaw ... Woolhouse. 








NOTE FROM PARIS. 

In the last scene of the fourth act of Benjamin Godard’s new 
opera, “ Jocelyn,” the revolutionary tunes of the “ Marseillaise,” 
“(Ca ira,” and the “Carmagnole” are treated in a masterly 
manner during the procession of the condemued bishop to the 
scaffold, and there is no doubt that this part of the: score will 





be frequently heard at concerts. 
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ON FIGURED BASSES. 
By CHARLES JOSEPH Frost, Mus. Doc., CANTAB, FEL. 
CoLL. ORe. 

Twenty years ago, or thereabouts, figured bass reading 
was an accomplishment but few trained musicians possessed. 
This was accounted for by its having dropped out of use, as 
far as published music was concerned, and so there was no 
need of the accomplishment, except to cathedral organists, 
who had to accompany some old music from the old scores 
which had merely the voice parts printed, and underneath 
which a figured bass was all that was supplied by way of 
accompaniment. Such a figured bass,in the absence of a 
more elaborated accompaniment, was a most necessary thing 
as it enabled the organist to grasp the harmonies of the score 
with much greater facility than the reading of the mere voice 
parts alone would afford, 

Candidates for Fellowship at the College of Organists, 
who have to read a piece of vocal score in which the alto and 
tenor parts are printed upon the C clef, would doubtless also 
be grateful to the examiner, if they were to vouchsafe them a 
similar help, by means of a few figures put to the bass of that 
examination test. But, as figured bass reading forms a 
separate test, perhaps the examiners are wise in testing to the 
utmost the candidate’s knowledge of, and facility of reading 
from, the C clefs without such extraneous aid, helpful as it 
might be. 

Even in the present day the figured bass remains just as 
much a dead letter, as far as published music is concerned, as 
it was twenty years ago; but the increase and popularity of 
examinations has brought about a necessary cultivation of 
this accomplishment, as it is included in some of the schemes, 
so that a candidate’s chances of success are much diminished, 
unless he or she goes up well prepared in this particular. 

As no one in the present day dreams of publishing even an 
anthem or service, with merely a figured bass by way of 
accompaniment, students have had some difficulty in getting 
the neces ary material for practice at such work They have 
been compelled to haunt old book stores for works at least a 
century and a half old, or to utilise ali the harmony treatises 
that contained figured basses by way of exerrises, or else to 
get up an accumulation of old examination papers. But such 
difficulties for future students will be lessened. Since the publi- 
cation of such works as the National Society of Professional 
Musicians Book of Examination Questions, a book of the 
Trinity College examination papers, and one or two other 
kindred works, which will afford them a fair amount of 
material. One of our modern harmony books goes so far as 
to renounce the figured bass theory altogether, but ccnsider- 
ing its universal adoption for the purpose of harmony 
exercises, it is questionable wisdom to drop it altogether, and 
may result, in the long run, in such a book being fought shy 
of by students on this account. Of course it is well under- 
stood that a knowledge of harmony is indispensable to figured 
bass reading, which is a natural growth of it. It would be 
possible, of course, for one not having studied harmony to get 
a certain amount of acquaintance with the system of figuring 
the interval from the bass notes, and with such a knowledge 
to be able to play a little from a figured bass; but it stands to 
reason that the progressions must of necessity be faulty, for it 
would be impossible for such a one to properly prepare and 
resolve the discords, avoid consecutives, and the like, who 
had never learnt the laws on those subjects, It is also well 
understood that an advanced student will thoroughly know, 
from the figures, the harmonies that are intended to 
accompany a figured bass, if only time is allowed to think it 
all out, and work it out upon paper. But to do such a thing 


at sight at the keyboard, is a very different thing, and so 





means, in addition to all this, some hard practice at the actual 
work itself, which, though supplementary to all the rest, can- 
not well be gained by other means. Practice of this kind, 
in its earliest stages, should be in the simplest form, and 
contain nothing but common chords, then the addition of 
their inversions, and so add the more complicated harmonies 
by degrees. On this account, a very fair insight into the 
thing is obtained by going through the figured bass exercises 
of an ordinary harmony book, which thus approaches them 
systematically. When a little freedom in the art is obtained 
in this way, wider experience can be had by going through 
basses from other sources, which do not introduce the 
difficulties so systematically ; for as such gradual approach 
to them is a help in the first place, so will it be necessary that 
no such help is forthcoming for the student in later stages. 
It would be more straightforward work too for him, if their 
was more agreement amongst those who write figured basses 
as to methods of doing so. The variety of ways of figuring 
to express the same thing, tends to make the task of playing 
at sight, from a figured bass, a more uncertain one than it need 
be. It must readily be assumed that the less figuring there 
is to be read, the better for quick sight reading, and 
on this account not one figure more should be put down 
than is actually necessary to express the harmony that is in- 
tended. With this object in view, it is generally accepted 
that all unfigured bass notes are to bear common chords, and 


that no figuring of : or 5 isin theleast necessary, except by way 


of contradiction of a previous harmony on the same bass note, 
or when either of these is affected by an accidental. In the 


inversion © the simple 6 is universally accepted as quite suf- 


ficient to express it in all cases where the third is not 


inflected ; but no abbreviation of the © can be made while 


the single 6 is accepted for the first inversion, and the 4 for 
the suspension of a 4-3. To come to the dominant (or any 
other) seventh, the simple 7 expresses all that is necessary 


7 . 
much more concisely than the full 5 the suspended 7-6 being 


33 : 
merely the first inversion of a common chord with the root 
delayed, never includes a 5 (unless specially figured) like the 
plain 7 does when not followed by a 6. On this account the 


simple figuring 7-6 is ample, instead of the full as Where the 


5 is also suspended in this chord, or rather inversion, for it is 
the first inversion of a suspended 9-8, it must always be 


figured 76 , though, perhaps, it may be safer and clearer, even 


though it is most undesirable, to put in one figure really 
unnecessary to show the resolution of the 5 in the figuring as 


well as the 7, by setting it thus: oP The inversions of the 


chord of the seventh (not the suspensions) are abbreviated 
6 6 

thus: 5 to simply 4 to 3 and 4to simply 2. The late Pro- 
2 

fessor Macfarren had a way of simplifying the figuring of last 

inversions of suspensions, and the suspensions of complete 

chords by simply drawing a line or lines horizontally from 

the figuring of the first of the two bass notes, and thus indi- 

cating the continuation of the intervals built over the first, for 

the second. In the case of the last inversion 0! a suspended 


fourth, + was sufficient to show 2 6, and in the last inversion 
ot a suspended ninth, ‘- did instead of . ;. To experts at this 


kind of thing such little things may not be very important 
but to the average student it is the’ saving of a thought, by 
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the condensation of two thoughts into one, and so becomes a 
gain or facility in reading their figured bass. As it is an 
understood thing that harmonies only are figured, passing 
notes do not claim our attention. At the same time, it n:ust 
be borne in mind that when a composer is writing a figured 
bass, which is his musical shorthand, he may wish a passing 
note here and there, which he may dot in now and then with 
a figure. To make this clear from doubt, and to show that it 
is really a passing note, the harmony notes should invariably 
be figured in addition, otherwise it is impossible for any 
reader of figured basses to discern what is intended. Every- 
thing that will clear a path of doubt and tend to set in the 
clearest and concisest manner possible the ideas intended is 
to be hailed with delight, as enabling a student to appear at 
his best when undergoing such an examination test. The 
times are not so far remote when the average candidate for 
the College of Organists’ examination came well-primed up 
with his Bach fugue or Mendelssohn sonata; but his figured 
bass found him in s. try plight, and even if now there is not 
that close observance . of that slow and steady time which is 
looked for, the subjuct shews that it is by degrees getting that 
attention which its importance demands. 








ON REGISTERING. 
IV. 

The various branches of the art of registering may be formu- 
lated under these heads—organic, antiphonal, rhythmical,—as 
illustrative of form outlines, as showing up interweaved melodies 
or counterpoints, as orchestral or suggestive of other instruments 
than the organ. Then the work of stop-changing is naturally 
brought to bear upon the two great instrumental functions, the 
primary faculty of enunciating solo work and the secondary art 
of accompaniment playing. Certainly the first duty of the organ 
student in this matter is learning how to make what may be 
called crganic combinations. This work is divided into two 
sections, one concerning the building up of foundation tone and 
superadded harmonic strata, the other the effective combination 
of organ tones, pure and simple, or more or less tinzed with bor- 
rowed, or rather imitated, orchestral tone-colour effects. The 
study of this principal department of the business of registering 
demands long and patient attention, and an affection for, and 
understanding of, the genius of the instrument. Neglect of this 
study not only tends to the ineffective performance of classical 
organ music, but induces a too decided leaning towards imitative 
orchestration and a consequent loss of good organic style. The 
antiphonal and rhythmical views [of the art of stop-changing 
have a distinct bearing upon each other, as tone-contrasted 
sentences are for the most part divided into figures or 
sentences having measured or rhythmical proportions; though 
short figures and even single chords may at times receive anti- 
phonal treatment. These linked together departments of the 
stop-changing art, like the related divisions the distinct enuncia- 
tion of form outlines and the suggestion of orchestral effects, come 
very often under the head of manual changing, owing to the 
rapidity with which the changes have to be affected. Albeit, 
changes of manual and the employment of different manuals at 
the same time, are matters entirely to be ranged as registering. 
Antiphonal and rhythmical tone-changes call for a practised eye 
and a logical mind. Sentences have to be inspected or rather 
dissected, proportioned, and set clearly forth, very much as though 
they formed portions of musical propositions. Then, to advance 
a stage, the study of musical architecture or form is indispensable 
to the organist engaged in the work of enunciating the presenta- 
tion and return of themes, not to speak of the more fragmentary 
utterances and reminders of the process called development. The 
registering for combined melodies or contrasted and interweaved 
counterpoints, call for both organic and orchestral knowledge 
regarding tone-colour effects, and admirable illustrations of this 
delicate art may be found in Bach’s Sonatas. The orchestral or 
imitative effects demand not only a general acquaintance with 
orchestral idioms, but an inti.uate- knowledge of the compass and 
powers of individual instruments. 

E. H, Turpin. 


MUSICAL ELOCUTION. 
By G. ERNEST LAKE. 
SECTION II—INSTRUMENTAL ELOCUTION. 


I feel I have already trespassed at such length upon 
your kind attention, that I will but briefly embody a few ideas 
upon the affinity of elocution with its purely instrumental 
interpretation. We all know that notes, even with their 
indications of light and shade, are but as statues of more or 
less beautiful appearance, and that it is the “ perusing” as 
indicated by legato curves and slurs that can alone vivify and 
endue them with life, soul, and animate significance. It is 
not altogether beside the question to pause and ask whether 
some better sign could not be found to indicate the legato, 
and some better word to express it. For myself I am inclined 
to think the sign sufficient, provided another symbol such as 
the straight clamp used by Sir Sterndale Bennett could be 
universally used to indicate a bind or tie. At present the 
confusicn caused is as frequent as it is mischievous. There 
is also undoubted need of a word to express the legato curve 
and the slur, and to define by a word the former as implying 
a rhythmic sentence, and the latter a word or syllable only ; 
as it is, the two meanings are frequently and erroneously con- 
fused. I will, therefore, ask leave to express my meanings. 
by the use of the aforesaid terms, curve and slur. We often 
hear it said that there is poetry in sculpture, which is true 
enough ; but whether the statue be mereiy an abstract per- 
sonification of beauty, and its poetry, therefore, merely sub- 
jective ; or, whether, by representing definite action, its poetry 
be objective; yet that poetry is necessarily restricted in 
number of ideas. So also it is with painting. Abstractive 
music again is the same—in the croon of the wind, in the 
song of the waters, in the hum of summer insects ; in all of 
these it is the poetry of Nature, doubtless understood of the 
Creator to whom it is addressed. But when music was 
formulated by the mind of man it became obedient to the 
laws of rhythm. “ Rhythm”—I translate from Rousseau— 
is in music the difference of movement which results from 
“the quickness or slowness, the length or brevity of the time.” 
Moore still more appositely calls it “‘ The measured beat which 
marks the character and expression of music.” 

Music is, therefore, the rhythmical evoking, through the 
media of aural sensation of Idea, but differing from the poetry 
of speech in that, whereas ordinary poetry conveys much the 
same subject matter to all and sundry, music presents varied 
mental pictures to various hearers. By this means not only 
the doers of music, but the hearers also become poets for the 
time being—poets, great or little, according to the degrees of 
purity of soul and loftiness of mind. They are supplied with 
the framework of poetry in melody and rhythm. It only 
remains for them to add the subject. In hearing great oratory 
and in reading great books, I believe that it is often the music 
of the idea which lifts us to ecstatic heights, and that in listen- 
ing to grand music it is the idea conveyed by the rhythmical 
sound which produces the delicious result. Whether the 
heights be those of joy or sorrow, the pleasure and its causes 
are the same. And now, if these affinities be acknowledged 
it remains to see how this rhythmical poetry is to be expressed 
or elocutionised—to coin a word—by instrumental musicians. 
In Dr. Stainer’s primer of composition—which is strongly 
recommended for study by would-be executants as well as 
authors—it is shown how very frequently the finest thoughts 
of the greatest masters are set forth in the simpler measures 
of the most familiar hymn metres, and here let me say that 
I have the less hesitation in quoting from the excellent work 
just mentioned, because that before I was acquainted with it, 
I had been in the habit of explaining to pupils the phrasing 
of rhythm by the addition of words and metrical lines, accord- 
ing to the character of the ..usic. Now whether we select 
sacred or secular verses (the word is used in its strict sense. as 
implying not a stanza, but a line of poetry), their use illustra- 
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ing the elocution of musical sentences, is enormous, and whilst 
again deprecating the application of any individual subjective 
idea or ideas to music, I venture to think that the temporary 


addition of truly poetical words to a students’ edition of 


“songs without words,” or the classical slow movements, 
would be of the greatest assistance to their proper elocutionary 
study. Such a word as to-morrow, set to notes which were 
covered with a slur, would at cnce indicate to the student 
where the proper accent should fall, and show why it is that 
the last note of a slur should be dactyllic, or, in other words, 
short and light. 

It has been shown that loric production, or sustaining 
power is absclutely essential to vocal elocution ; it is just as 
requisite for instrumental, and there is a direct analogy between 
the two. The art of cantabile playing—now-a-days, alas! so 
fatally neglected—is indispensible to him who would make his 
poetical utterances reach the breasts of his hearers. The pre- 
posterous notion that organ playing necessarily injures 
pianoforte touch, is now, happily, fast dying out, it was 
engendered in the days of imperfect organ mechanism, 
and has no longer a raison d'etre in these days of 
pneumatic “actions ”—tubular or otherwise. The organist 
who is also a pianist, is the best possible executant of 
sustained and cantabile accrement. Hans Von Bilow has given 
his emphatic testimony to this, znd for far higher authorities 
we gave Mendelssohn in practice, and Schumann in theory. 
We know how the latter advises all to neglect no opportunity 
of practising the organ; would that some of his numerous 
young lady worshippers would nowadays adopt his advice! 
I have never met with but one female pupil who had nothing 
to learn in the matter of legato touch- and tone production, 
and it turned out that her mother (a friend of Moscheles) had 
made her, as a little girl, practice upon the harmonium. 


(To be continued.) 








SPECIFICATIONS. 





NEW SOUi1H WALES. 

The following is the specification of an organ bvilt by Messrs. 
Bevington and Sons, Rose-street, Soho, London, for All Saints’ Church, 
Hunter’s-hill, Sydney :— 

GREAT ORean, CC To G, 56 NorEs. 





Double Diapason ..., -- 16 ft. | Flauto Traverso... coat) Qisus 
Open Diapason ee ee eo) iy ee 
Salcional ... aay ... 8, | Full Mixture (various). 
Claribel chi ... 8,, | Trumpet ; ue ” 
SWELL OreAN, CC To G, 56 NOTES. 
Double Diapason ... ... 16 ft. | Harmonic Flute... x 
Open Diapason ve Soe (Ree A wai rey 
Hohl Flite aM: ... 8 ,, | Mixture (various), 
Bell Gamba ... ee ... 8 ,, | Cornopean ... ag Gate 
Vox Celestes 8 ,, | Oboe = vey Rig . Te 
Vox Angelica } obese get 
CHOIR ORGAN, CC TO G, 56 NorTEs. 
Dulciana ... 8 ft. | Suabe Flote ... ee ois 
Lieblich Gedact 8 ,, | Clarionet et Bassoon Perms 


PEDAL ORGAN, CCC To F, 30 NOTEs. 

Open Diapason . 16 ft..| Bourdon . 

All Stops to CC. 
CouPLERSs. 

Swell to Great. | Great to Pedal. 

Swell to Choir. | Choir to Pedal. 
Swell to Pedal. Pedal to Super Octave. 
Three Composition Pedals to Great Organ. Two ditto to Swell 
Organ. Part Tubular Pneumatic Action to Great Organ. Front and 


side pipes decorated. 
DONCASTER. 


Description of organ erected in the’ Spring-gardens Chapel, Don- 
caster, by Casson’s Patent Organ Company, Limited, Denbigh, two 
manual instrument, great and choir on lower manual (Casson’s Pacent) :— 


GREAT MANUAL. 
Bourdon, 16ft. 58 pipes. Mixture, III, and IV. ranks, 
Open diapason, 8ft. 58 pipes. 220 pipes. 


GREAT PEDALIER. 
Quint, 10%ft., 12 notes in 104ft. Bourdon, 16ft. from No. 1. 
pitch ; remainder in actual Great to pedal. 
32ft. from No. 1. 2 Composition pedals acting 
Open diapason, 16ft. 12 pipes, on all the above stops and 
remainder from No, 2. couplers. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Dulciana, 8ft. 51 pipes to Flauto traverso, 4ft. 58 pipes. 
gamut G. [from 3. Swell to choir. 
Gedackt, 8ft. 46 pipes, bass 
CuoiR PEDALIER. 
16ft. No. 8 in | Choir to pedal. 





Bourdon, 

duplicate. 
SWELL ORGAN. 

Harmonic flute, 8ft. 46 pipes. Gemshorn, 4ft. 58 pipes. 

Viola, 8ft. 58 pipes (7 stopped) Trumpet, 8ft. 58 pipes. 

Vox Célestes, 8ft. 46 pipes. 

SWELL PEWALIER. 
Bourdon, 16ft. No. 8 in dupli- | Swell to Pedal. 








cate. { 
GENERAL ACCESSORIES. 
2 Casson’s Patent Pedal Swell Pedal. 
Helps. Wind Indicator—signal, 
2 Casson’s Patent Manual 
Helps. | 
Oak CASE, 
The front prospect Pipes being in bright ‘- spetied”’ metal. 
SUMMARY. 
Soundirg Stops ... on sie 86 
Accessory Ditto... <es ae  § 
Total draws ... was one 26 
Total pipes ... exe 897 


The above Organ is constructed to carry out, so far as means 
admit, Mr. Casson’s principles of Organ-building. These principles 
are as follows ; those marked * being adopted in this case, 

PRINCIPLES. 

* It is necessary that each division of the Organ (Great Swell, &c.) 
be absolutely complete. To this end :— 

1. * Each Division must have its special Pedal Division, called a 
Pedalier. 

2. * All couplers are stops of the division which they augment, e.z., 
Swell to Great a stop of the Great Organ, Choir to Pedal a stop of the 
Choir Pedalier. 

3. * Combination actions must govern a complete division, 2.2., all 
the Couplers and other Manual and Pedal Stops. 

4. The pipes of the Swell Pedalier must be in the Swell box. 

5. * The stops of each division must form one group. 


PRACTICE. 

* More than one Pedal Clavier is impracticable ; any Pedalier must 
therefore be attachable to it ‘to the simultaneous exclusion of others) 
by stud called a “ Pedal Help.” 

* When two Manual Divisions are coupled, the Pedal Help of the 





augmented division must attach the Pedaliers of both. 

* If a Pedal Stop be suitable for more than one division it must draw 
and work separately for each. 

Any Pedalier may contain special melodic stops. 

* Twc or more Manual Divisions (called in this case sub-divisions) 
may be attachable to one Manual Clavier by Manual Helps. In this 
case the couplers must be allotted separately to each Sub-division, and 
each Sub-division is subject to all the above principles. 








RECITAL NEWS. 


NICE (FRANCK) AMERICAN EpiscopAL CHURCH.—An organ 
recital was given on March 10th. Programme :— 
Choral with Variations ...............s0eeeee Henry Smart: 


Six Fugues on the name “ Bach ”—No.2 Schumann. 
Vocal Solo ‘‘ The First Palm Sunday”... J. Faure. 

Mr. Charles Copland, 
SemO INO Be Foss didi jicadcncctseventicnavaieans Mendelssohn. 
SOUORUIIING ii Gils onic dass dixa vas Sosenwea oo cicion A. Macbeth. 
RGAE COUR iso is i5 io nce tecdiccndaxaes Hesse. 
Lit ONG WRU I aie vives oo iices cacasnntacsconetas Mendelssohn, 
Vocal Solo “ There 1s a green hill’’ ...... Gounod. 

Mr. George Aspinall. 
Marche religieuse .........ccccccccsscccsccceese Gounod. 
Movement from a Sonata...........ceseeeeeee Dussek. 
Chorus “Then round about the starry 

Cisne ci sddccshiesdkagseaigsweiaacaeins Handel. 

Postlude (Triumphal March)............0++ Westbrook. 





Clarabella, 8ft. 58 pipes. Choir to great. 
Principal, 4ft. 58 pipes. Swell to great. 





ea Mr. B. Parsons, B.A. (St. John’s College, Cambridge), and 
A.C,O. 
(st) 
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St. MICHAEL’s CHURCH, WHITBY.—An organ recital, by Mr.T. J. 
Hoggett, with vocal and instrumental items, was given on Monday 
evening, March 12th. Programme:— 


Verse de PECession j.......ccc.cccceses vosceeps Th. Dubois. 
OMNES ORS: 55 si.5ss oven covets Mendelssohn. 
Barcarolie (ViOls)92.... ...<.:60<0siesesepoeadsen ose Spohr. 
Mr. H. Hallgate. 
Solo, Quartette, and Duet, with Hymn from 
PR NEVOR Sonsscksecsiove aeseoerieaeees Stainer. 
Rev. W. Ingram, Rev. A. G. Austen, and Messrs. W. Walters and J. 
Beadnell. 
Barcarolle from 4th Concerto ...............4+. Bennett. 
Violin 
MBO SG MONO: Fv ci cev eSvesseadeeh as nonce teats aacteeas Rheinberger. 
Organ 
Messrs. Hallgate, Greenwell, and Hoggett. 
iE Rh eon pdcacden ch os aor eeoe Th. Dubois. 
Adtien; “Turn Thy Face” :.3.3.0cn.c0651...00 Attwood. 
The Choir. 
sr qith Variahons 368300 we ecpscees W. Rea, 
Violoncello Solo { a } Eleacobnctes G. F. Handel. 
szavotte 


Mr. L. W. Greenwell. 
Cornelius March Mendelssohn. 
RUNES see rictons oh vceobes csp tao. cascbexbsteavenoett 
WHITBY WEST CLIFF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.— An organ 
recital was given by Mr. T. J. Hoggett, on Feb. 27, at half-past seven 
o'clock, Programme :— 
Overture in E minor . 
Air, ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair ” 
Miss Doughty. 
Magee Wh. BMG. «..02006---s-soccericishsrrsinss 


G. Morandi. 
Handel. 


oeerssoee 


E. J. Hopkins. 


NE TS DIIOE 6 ocssininnnscneysnecdeiencdbenises J. S. Bach. 
Duet, ‘‘I waited for the Lord” .............. Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Newbitt and Mrs. Watson. 
Cantilene in Aimiemor ois. cscsicis ciscs ns wnses H. Salomé, 
Gave ti A: QRIOr? «\<..6525.3..03.0asdjredehioes A. Thomas, 
Ric; ** QO, ccot:in the Gore? iic6.tk. ehidbiaxk Mendelssohn. 
Miss Coster. 

AOR ROU A NS ARBIOR oo ca, tins ccaccasa debris cas 7. Dubois 
Andante con variaZione...............scesececeses W. Rea. 
Quartette, “Glory to Thee, my God, this 

OSES RPO OR SIE eG cee Bat Gouncd. 
MINN SUED ac hs San ors. <ty opcbetesccas cuaaseney E. T. Chipp. 


St. NicHoLAs, COLE ABBEY.—An organ recital was given on Tuesday 
Jast, March 20, at St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, by Miss Buck, a student 
at this college, of which the subjoined was the programme :— 


OUMUUR 2csi sexe anead otPhaecomieaa cokecaskaes Salomé. 
NUE i nko oirans ssediunn Saaaiton Gavan . Gladstone. 
SURI 5s. shse-cconsox ounces rcs teaeclecean Saint Saéns. 
MME Sienss Sohansbacsesgdakacosseieonsunsaey vars Widor. 
so a ES, RRM EBs Re CPA Dubois. 
i Pe SRE RA Be Scotson Clark. 
Offertoire............ Jsdpakentthensdtenuua se setagss Léfébure Wely. 


All the numbers were correctly and effectively played, especially the 
sonata by Salomé and the toccata by Widor. The next organ recital 
at this church will be on April 10 by Miss Edroff. 

Dr. Stainer’s *‘ Crucifixion,” with organ accompaniment, was sung 
at St. Mary’s, Berkeley-square, on Maunday Thursday, 29th, preceded 
by a shortened evensong at seven o'clock. Mr. John E. West con- 
ducted, and Mr. H. C. Tonking presided. 

CHATHAM.—Mr.H C. Tonking gave a recitai in the Congregational 
Church, on Wednesday evening, March 14. The following was the 
programme ;— 


Organ concerto in B flat (No. 2)......... Handel. 
(Introduction—allegro, adagio, allegretto) 
Toccata and fugue in D minor............ J. S. Bach. 
Gavotte in F, ‘‘ Canon in the Octave ”’ Martini. 
sunen, “MO ee Vie So Gounod. 


Gavotte in A, “ Mignon ” Ambroise Thomas. 
Grand cheeur in D” Alex. Guilmant. 
Mr. B. M. Carr dus and Mdile. Vagnolini were the violinists. 
WESLEYAN CENTENARY CHAPEL, DiwspuRY.—A recital on the 
grant organ was given by 8. W. Pilling, Esq., on March 22. Vocalist, 
Miss Effie Thomas (Huddersfield) :— 


pk DSR Sia Rad se ks J. S. Bach 
Andante (G major) ...¢.........00....ssc08.. Batiste. 
Air, ‘* Jerusalem, Thou that killest the 

Prope” (Sto Paul) is sscits-vscaes Mendelssohn. 
Fantasie pour orgue .................000. . Saint Saéns, 
TMB UEIIS oosde do on5a38 tcc ake kas Mendelssohn. 
Recit, and arioso, ‘‘I will sing of Thy 

ROE ee occa casattececcutteces Mendelssohn, 
Marche funebre.et chant seraphique... Guilmant. - 
Introduction and variations on 

** Pleyel’s German Hymn” (M.S.) Lemare. 

(By Desire.) 








Andante solenelle, ‘‘ Evening Prayer” Smart. 


Sacred song, “‘The City of Rest *’...... Pinsuti. 

Dharcin Vibereecie: .:.;..0ccecsiscexcsuctvenic Polibio Fumagalli. 
RNC LMG) oon. .yseccgenvenpigesdeacsite Grison. 

Overture, ‘‘ Les Martyrs” .......... c006 Donizetti. 








Hotes. 


The ex-Empress Eugenie lately purchased of Messrs. Metzler and 
Co., Great Marlborough-street, one of Mason and Hamlin’s Liszt Model 
American Organs for use in the Memorial Chapel at Farnboro’, beneath 
which, in a Sarcophagus, repose the remains of the late Emperor 
Napoleon III., and the Prince Imperial. 

An unusual course has just been taken by the Rev. A. Poole, vicar 
of Ryde, regarding the occasional presence of Dissenters in the church 
choir. For some time past, members of the Philharmonic Society of 
Ryde, including several Nonconformists, have assisted at special 


| services in the parish church, out of goodwill towards their conductor, 


the organist. No objection seems to have been entertained until lately, 
when the vicar, wishing, perhaps, to make an example, gave an order 
that a lady, daughter of the present Mayor, should no longer be per- 
mitted to assist in the musical service. 

The venerable Miss Gertrude Rapp, despite her seventy-five years, 
performed some excellent selections on the organ, at the eighty-third 
anniversary of the founding of the Economite Society, celebrated 
recently.—P2ttsburg Bulletin. 

The pitch of the great organ in the Springer Music Hall, in 
Cincinnati, is now being lowered about three-eights of a tone, Since 
the subject of a lower pitch was agitated a few years ago by the 
principal musical journals of the country, there has been a general 
concession to the demand. The change in this organ is made to 
accommodate the pitch of the orchestra, so that the instrument can be 
used at the coming May festival. This instrument, one of the largest in 
existence, has four manuals and about 100 stops. 

Dr. W. Spark thus writes in the columns of a contemporary :— 
“Mons. Alexandre Guillmant has announced four concerts at the 
Trocadero, Paris, for the 5th, 12th, rgth, and 26th April, and this 
talented Parisian organist will introduce works chiefly by his favourite 
composers, bach and Handel, though a fair sprinkling of coutemporary 
composers will also be represented. But how is it that many beautiful 
compositions for orchestra and organ by the immortal Mozart—all 
charming, melodious, and effective—are not produced and brought to 
the front at these specialité cone:rts? It ought to be known that 
Mozart has written fifteen single movements for the organ with accom- 
paniments for a small orchestra. Pieces of that sort, generally of a 
brlliant and melodious character, were perfor.ned at Salzburg during 
service, instead of the Graduales, until this custom was abolished in 
1873 by order of the archbishop. The German editor who has com- 
pressed three out of these fifteen movements (published by Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Harte in their complete editions of Mozart’s works) into 
a sonata, and-has added the necessary marks for executicn, with a 
cadenza, and hopes that they will be in this form a welcome addition 
to the scanty literature for organ and orchestra; the more so as they 
are original compositions by Mozart.’ Some of these works were heard 
ata lecture given by Dr. Sawyer before the members of the College of 
Organists. 

Members and friends of the College of Organists are reminded that 
tickets (4s. each, exclusive of wine) for the Annual College Dinner, an 
important social. and academical gathering, may be obtained at the 
college. The dinner is fixed for Monday, April gth, at 6.30, at the 
Holborn Restaurant. 

Recently Mr. Ernest Fowles, a well-known organist, was violently 
assaulted by the Rev. T. R. Smithson. The unhappy affair was duly 
reported, and much sympathy has been expressed for Mr. Fowles and 
his relatives. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 


On Tuesday next March 27th, the library will be open to 
members from 7 to 10; April gth, “ Annual College Dinner ;” 
April roth, Special Lecture, by Dr. E. J. Hopkins, on “ The 
English: Medizeval Church Organ ;” April 24th, Lecture, by Dr. 
F. J. Sawyer, on “ The Primary Rales of Keyboard Fingering ;” 
May 22nd, Lecture; June 26th, Lecture ; July 17th, 18th, 19th, 
F.C.O. Examination ; July 20th, Diploma Distribution ; July 24th, 
25th, 26th, A.C.O, Examination; July 27th, Diploma Distribu- 
tion. Other arrangements and particulars will be duly announced. 

E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 
95, Great Russell-street, Blooomsbury, W.C. 
(52) 
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‘fecommended, as ‘by their use, rapi 


AT ALI LIBRARIES. 


THE PRIMA DONNA: 

Her History and Surroundings, from the 17th to the 19th Century. By 
H. SurHeRLaND Epwarps. Gives a picture of the life, professional and 
sg every prima donna down to the present day. Two vols., demy 
vo, 248, 

‘Odd corners of operatic history have been ransacked for the apt 
anecdotes and characteristic touches that here give life to the portrait.”— 
Musical World. 

**Volumes so full, not only of useful fact, but of pleasant anecdote and 
goasip. | that they are sure to be read, not only with profit, but with pleasure.” 


MEMOIRS of COUNT HORACE DE VIEL CASTEL. 

A Chronicle of Events, Political and Social, during the reign of Ase 
leon ITT,, years 1851—1864. Translated by CHaRLEs BousFiELD. Two vols., 
demy 8vo, 30s. 

“ What makes his memoirs such entertaining reading is that he. has not 
only a good memory for bad stories, but that in his rapid portraiture he shows 
something of the power, of the shrewd insight, and of the graphic wit of a 
Saint Simon. Through the scandals are scattered curious and piquant revela- 
tions. — Times. 

REMINGTON AND CO., Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


By FREDERICE HELMORE. 


Just published, price Sixpence. Dedicated to Sin Arrutr S. SULLIVAN. 


THE ITALIAN REGISTERS. 


VOCE DI PETTO. VOCE DI GOLA. VOCE DI TESTA.: 
zB the same Author. 

SPEAKERS, SINGERS, AND STAMMERERS. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 

SINGING METHOD. No. 1. The Little Ones’ Book. 
Containing the re - in ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures ir Wonderland,” and 
‘*Through the Looking Glass.” Also, the Nursery Rhymes, Easy 
Rounds, &c., used in his “‘ Little Ones’ Classes.” Fcap. 4to, 1s. 

SINGING METHOD. No. 2. The First Reading Book. 

_ Containing a Catechism on the Art of Singing Music from Notes, 
followed by Scale and Chord Exercises, by the eee of which Pupils 
rapidly acquire the Knowledge and Feeling for Harmony, so necessary in 
Part Sineine.  Tlustrated by pleasant Rounds, Duets. and Trios. 
Fcap. 4to, 1s. 

London: J. MASTERS and CO., 78, New Bond Street. 


ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent Organ 
Pedal Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique 
and may be combined easily with any Piano. Itis the only one which may be 
safely combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. 
Havin ut down at my works two engines and machinery of the most 
desirable kind, I am now supplying my goods at a price which enables every 
organist and organ student to have always ready for use in his Studio an 

ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 
Arrorpine FrRFEctLy Uniquk Pepat Practice. 
34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 











Dear Siz,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and. 


Action now attached to my pianoforte until I c uld satisfy myself of their 
utility and efficiency. Ican now conscientiously say that they more than 
fulfil-all my anticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your 
lucid diagram I had little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the comfort they give to me or to conceive the 
saving of time one experiences in one’s own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 

- BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist.8. 

To Mr. Mr. Ainsworth, 

Duar Siz,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection 
of your Invention, I am more than satisfied with your Patent Action and 
Organ Pedals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and 
organ students who desire pate ri inthe Art of Pedalling, which is so 
essential to a good organist, will do well to procure a set. Ihave seen no 
Action half so effective, and one can sit at the Piano and play, “ Fixed in his 
everlasting seat,” or any other organ music, or organ arrangement with the 
greatest pleasure. The touch of pedals could not be better, and the action is 
as you say, “‘ Absolutely free from annoyances.” They cannot be too highly 
progress is ceitain.—Believe me, 

I. B. Thornton, 
Organist, Birstall, Leeds. 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886. 

My Deak S1r,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals 
have given the fullest satisfaction, I have themcombined with my practice 
Piano. Many of my musical friends who have seen them, as well as my 
organ pupils, are quite delighted with them ; and I must acknowledge that I 
have never met with any Pedals so norseless and pleasant to play upon as 

ours. The Action I consider durable, and of very good workmanship. 
very organist who desires to perfect his playing will welcome your invention. 
I can recommend your goods in every pe othe truly, 
ERR J. RODENKIRCHEN. 
To John Ainsworth, Bao. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
pay eae e attach: a complete set of tools are »ent (four in number) 
the directions, ANY O , 


use. By the use of there tools, and following 
On - ipt of Trade or Professional Car Ce ghar yarsmn, TOM with Liberal Terms. 
AINSWORTH'S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY, 


sincerely yours, 


~The Musical World. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKI AT THE PHILHARMONIC. 


For the second Philharmonic concert, given at St. James’s 
Hall, the directors had provided an attraction which, although 
less universally popular than Madame Schumann’s appear- 
ance at the first, did not fail to draw a good audience, includ- 
ing many musicians of note. M. Tschaikowski, one of the 
leading composers of the Russian school, is at present visiting 
Western Europe, bent upou one of the pleasantest errands 
that can fall to an artist’s share. With a liberality unknown 
in countries where the purse strings are in the hands of 
popular assemblies, the Russian Government has granted him 
a travelling stipend for no other purpose apparently than that 
he should see and be seen and heard by various nations. In 
the case of a famous composer such a journey naturally takes 
the form of a triumphal progress. For the last fortnight M. 
Tschaikowski has been the hero of musical Paris, where he 
has been féted at public concerts and in fashionable drawing- 
rooms. On Thursday night he made his first appearance 
before an English public, conducting two of his own works 
and being received with every mark of distinction. The 
occasion was, indeed, one of more than merely individual 
significance. M. Tschaikowski comes to us as the represen- 
tative of a school of music, young as yet and comparatively 
undeveloped, but all the more rich in promise because it draws 
its inspiration from distinctly national sources. Of that school 
very little is known among us. Glinka, its founder, is an 
honoured name in musical history, and an Italian version of 
his “ La Vie pour le Czar” was recently produced at Covent 
Garden, though without much success, Rubinstein, the 
greatest of Russian musicians, is, of course, well-known in 
this country, both as composer and as pianist ; but his name 
is German, and so, to a large extent, is his music. One must 
go to such composers as Borodine and Tschaikowski to arrive 
at the peculiar flavour of Slavonic art, and to realise that 
Napoleon’s saying of the thin coating of civilisation that 
divides the Russian from the Tartar holds good in music 
also. What we mean is, not that the art of these masters 
lacks in any sense culture; they also have been trained at 
conservatoires and have imbibed the latest theories of the 
“advanced” German school; they are indeed mostly 
Wagnerians to the backbone. But through it all one feels 
that here forces quite distinct from Western civilization are 
at work—rhythms, which immed:ately suggest the dances of 
peasants, intervals and harmonies which point, through the 
medium of the Russian church service, to pentatonic scales 
and the modes of ancient Greece. It was this national cachet 
which chiefly interested English amateurs in the works of 
Tschaikowski which have been heard in London so far. 
Apart from this, he is a master of the orchestra, and his sym- 
phonies no less. than his chamber music and his songs are 
marked by breadth of treatment and lyrical impulse Perhaps 
for the same reason he has been -less successful in dramatic 
music. Among the very numerous works which this fertile 
composer has produced in a comparatively short space of time 
—he was born in 1840, and was 22 years old when he adopted 
music as a profession—there are several operas, the 
“QOpritchnik,” so called after the bodyguard of Ivan the 
Terrible, “Vakoula the Blacksmith,” founded on Gogol’s 
novel of that name, the “ Enchantress,” given tothe world in 
November last, and others. But none of these has met with 
permanent success. Cesar Cui, himself a .omposer of note, 
in his interesting volume on Russian music states that 
Tschaikowski lacks dramatic force. and dramatic style; that 
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he wavers between the old school and the new, and that his 
music does not fit the words, As to all this we cannot speak 
from personal knowledge, as these operas are unknown out- 
side Russia, but to judge by the general qualities of 
Tschaikowski’s music these statements are intrinsically not 
unlikely. The-works selected for performance on the 22nd, 
were not upon the whole well adapted to show the composer 
in the most favourable light. The serenade for stringed 
orchestra (op. 48, for example, is in no sense representative 
of his power. Those unacquainted with his symphonies 
might judge by this serenade that Tschaikowski is an elegant 
and graceful but not a very profound writer. Neither could 
they divine the rare beauty of orchestral colouring of which 
the Russian master has shown himself capable elsewhere ; for 
such effects are of course out of the question where the wind 
instruments are absent. With one exception, moreover, there 
is not much that is Russian in this serenade. The first move- 
ment does not suggest any particular nationality unless the 
solemn theme with which it opens should be a reminiscence 
of some ancient hymn. The valse which forms the second 
movement is even less characteristic of Slavonic rhythms. 
Very fine in itself is the “ Larghetto elegiaco” which ensues 
and which introduces a charming long-drawn melody with a 


pizzicato accompaniment more suggestive of a “Serenade ” | 


than anything else in the work. This in its turn is followed 
by the one exception above referred to—a Russian theme brim- 
ful of life and character and winding up with a perfect master- 
stroke,where the solemn melody from the first movement inter- 
rupts the merry bustle for a moment, soon again to be 
swallowed up by it. As a whole, the serenade is an ingenious 
and inspiriting piece of music, although, as we said 
before, something more continuous and significant might 
have been chosen for so important an occasion. Even 
less satisfactory was the second piece, a fragment from the 
Orchestral Suite No. 3, very charming in itself, but deprived 
of its true meaning by being torn from its context. The com- 
poser secured an excellent performance of both pieces, show- 
ing himself a good conductor, possessed of a remarkably clear 
and decisive beat. ne yA the serenade was admirably 
executed by the fine string band of the Philharmcnic, Mr. 
Carrodus playing a solo for the violin in first-rate style. 
Warm applause was in each case the inevitable result. Over 
the remainder of the concert we must pass very briefly. Like 
most Philharmonic programmes it was much too long, and 
the absurdity had been committed of winding up with a 
novelty, which we must on principle decline to notice. A 
juvenile symphony by Haydn, with a specially charming 
adagio, was well played under Mr. Cowen’s direction, and M. 
Ondricek gave a spirited reading of Mendelssohn’s violin con- 
certo. Miss Eleanor Rees was the vocalist, and acquitted 
herself creditably in an air, “ Be thou patient,” by Smart.— 
The Times. 








Correspondence. 


COUNTERPOINT. 
To the Editor of Tue Mousicat Wort. 


Sir,—Now that a new President of the Royal Academy of 
Music has been chosen, and that a change has been made in the 
Professorship of Music at Cambridge, it is a fitting opportunity 
to protest against the excessive time and importance given to the 
study of counterpoint as hitherto taught in England. In the 
works of the most eminent living composers it is almost entirely 
neglected ; the reign of fugue and the strict countrapuntal system 
have had their day, and while it is certainly desirable that the 
student should understand the principles which governed the 
compositions of great masters of a bygone age, it is not necessary 
that this. system should be made the most important feature of 
musical education. The studies of harmony and rhythm ought 





both to be fully mastered before that of counterpoint, which, after 
all, is a mere matter of mechanical application, and may be excelled 
in by persons who have little or no natural gift for composition, 
All that can be said in this school of writing has been said by 
Handel, Bach, and their. contemporaries ; mcdern music depends 
on harmony and rhythm chiefly for its effects. Surely, then, 
education should keep pace with the times, and not be confined to 
rpetuating anachronisms. Hitherto the value of a:‘man’s work 
as been estimated here for the ingenuity of his fugal writing, 
the strictness of his canonical examples, and his general ability 
to manufacture combinations of phrases in triple or quadruple 
counterpoint. The disastrous effect of this upon English art has 
been but too apparent. There are plenty of men who can produce 
works, such as oratorios or sacred cantatas, in which they rely 
chiefly on these mechanical means for — themselves ; but 
in how many of these works is it possible to find a single novel 
idea, a fresh and original melcdy, or indeed a melody that is not 
conceived in the most flattering, not to say abject, imitation of 
those of Handel and Mendelssohn! Dr. Stanford was one-of the 
fir:t and most eminent of those who have broken through the 
charmed circle of the prejudices and narrowness of the English 
contrapuntal school, and now that in his turn he is called upon 
to be a teacher, and what is more, a teacher who, by virtue of his 
position as a Professor at Cambridge, can have great influence 
upon musical culture and education, we look to him to raise our 
standard of thought to the level of modern times, and we can look 
to him the more confidently that he is connected with the Royal 
College of Music, which is doing such good work in the same 
direction. Counterpoint is necessary as an essentia: part of a 
musician’s mental outfit, but it ought to be taught as modern 
musicians use it, and notin the manner of things past. Our 
epoch has produced such men as Wagner, Liszt, Dvorak, Gounod, 
and others,who can compare with any composer:; and reverence for 
the dead is no Jonger a virtue which implies neglect of the living. 
The dead can do no more for us; it is to the living that we must 
look, to carry on the work of music, a few steps only it may be, 
towards the goal of perfection ; and if we ourselves do not desire 
to be left behind, we must take care to know and understand their 
works. This, to a very great extent, is not the case with us in 
England ; we are still, to a very large extent, slaves to the fetish 
of fugue. The first inquiry as to the merits of a new work on its 
production is not “Is it dramatic, and in sympathy with the 
subject?” or, “Are its melodies good and its orchestration 
musicianly and original!” but, “Has it a fugue?” If it has 
not a fugue, the rest goes for little; and so long as we have so few 
opportunities for hearing music, this spirit of narrow conservatism 
must predominate. In London and Manchester, and one or two 
other great towns where concerts are numerous and good, matters 
are far different, and new works of the most advanced school are 
constantly heard, but in the provinces such is not the case, and 
thought runs still in the narrow groove, and will continue to do so 
as long as musical education is carried on in the same antiquated 
manner, 

There are far too many examinations and too few concerts, 
and though the former are profitable in a money sense to professors, 
who doubtless find in them a comparatively easy way of adding 
to their incomes, yet I venture to think that if the same money 
that is now wasted in examination fees were devoted to the 
maintenance of good concerts, the result*would be better and 
more satisfactory in every way—even better than perpetuating 
and encouraging the race of fifth hunters, and contrivers of 
contrapuntal puzz'es. E.P. 


ee 


HERR EHRENFECHTER’S LECTURE. 
To the Editor of Taz Musica Wortp, 


Sir,—May I ask your kind permission to say a few words in 
reference to your recent report of my lecture on Deppe’s method ? 
Your correspondent asks the question: Can it be said that there 
was anything really “ sew” as far as essential particulars are con- 
cerned? He admits the existing diversity of opinion upon 
minor details among professors. But are not what he considers 
minor really essential details? The manner of touch, for instance, 
isa subject, the importance of which must be patent to anyone 
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looking on pianoforte playiag as an art. There can be no doubt 
that of the differert modes of touching the keys, ove only can be 
the best. If Deppe has succeeded in determining and defining 
this one touch, then this must be admitted as something mw, 
inasmuch as he clears up a point not generally understood 
before. 

There is one more remark on which, with your leave, I would 
like to say a word. Your correspondent says :—Thére is a differ- 
ence in the quality of tone-production among pianists that must 
be regarded as altogether personal to them, and as scarcely to be 
taught, a difference intimately connected with the mystery of 
touch. Now, if I am correct in saying that there is nothing 
mysterious except that to which we are unable to assign a dis- 
tinct cause, then there is nothing mysterious in the difference in 
the quality of tone-production, except to those who are unable to 
account for it. The quality of tone is absolutely the resuit of the 
quality of touch. Now, a beautiful touch is not a gift, but an 
acquirenient. I am fully aware that the true-born artist will 
often do the right thing by instinct, as it were, owing to his 
natusal keen sense for, and perception of, the beautiful. But, I 
maintain that with the large majority of players quality of tone- 
production, as almost everything else, is altogether the result of 
intuition.—Yours faithfully, - C. A, EHRENFECHTER. 

Marck. 26th, 1888. 








Concerts. 


——— 


MISS EMILY SHINNER’S CONCERT. 


Under distinguished patronage, and at the residence of a 
statesman in whom much interest at present centres, namely, the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. M.P., Miss Emily Shinner’s evening 
concert on the 23rd inst. was in every particular a satisfactory 

erformance. Miss Shinner allotted herself no slight task ia the 
interpretation, as leading violinist, of Schubert’s A minor Quartet 
and Brahms’s Quintet in F minor, besides Beethoven’s Romancz 
in G, a legitimate opportunity of showing the violinist’s purity of 
tone and charm of phrasing. Miss Shinner should certainly be 
commended for choosing this last as a solo in preference to one of 
the many tricky modern compositions so much in vogue amongst 
virtuost, The results of these several performances fully con- 
vinced those present that this lady violinist, a pupil of Joachim, 
had not over-estimated. her resources. She was ably assisted by 
Miss Lucy Riley (second violin), Miss C. Gates (viola), and Miss 
F. Hemmings (violoncello). Mdlle. Janotha, an able exponent of 
whatever she undertakes, contributed Schumann’s pianoforte 
suite, “Carnaval,” besides rendering valuable aid in Brahms’s 
Quintet :for pianoforte and strings. The vocal pieces which 
varied the instrumental portion of the programme, comprised 
songs by Brahms and Kjerulf, ably rendered by Miss. Marguerite 


Hall. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Wimbledon Musical priest! gave Handel’s Oratorio 
‘Samson,” in the Lecture Hall, March 22nd, the only professional 
vocalist engaged being. Madame Clara West, whose clear, 
bright, and flexible soprano voice gave excellent effect to “ Ye 
men of Gaza,” and “ Let the bright Seraphim.” The other solo 
parts were very creditably sustained by the members of the choir 
and the chorus accompanied by small band and pianoforte, did 
justice to the conductor, Mr. W. Sumner. — 

The special constable has hung up his truncheon and taken 
the pipe of peace, Amateurs and members of the musical profes- 
sion gathered together at the Cannon Street Hotel on Monday 
evening last, under a committee of management, composed ot 
some of the City Special Constables, and gave a “ smoking 
concert ” in aid of the funds of the Police Orphanage. Amongst 
the singers were:—Miss Fanny Joyce, Miss Rose Lee, Chief 
Inspector Littlechild, Mr. H. Prenton, Mr. Miles Mole, Mr, J. 
Fuller, Mr. Leo Stormont, Mr. Herbert Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Ernest Reeves. 

On the afternoon on last Saturday, a great army of London 
Sunday School singers, some fitteen hundred strong, besieged the 
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Albert Hall. The programme consisted of works Handel}; — 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, John Hullah, Henry Leslie, Cower, 
Farrant, and others, and was performed by the London Sunday 
School Choir, and the London Sunday School Orchestral Band. 
Mr. Luther Hinton conducted. The choir has been formed for 
the purpose of improving singing, and seeks to cultivate Christian 
union anongst Christians of all denominations. A Midsa:nmer 
Festival will be held at the Crystal Palace on June 13th. 








TERRY’S THEATRE, 


Not many years ago a theatre, celebrated for the finished 
manner in which pieces of a more or less emotional character 
were produced upon its stage, suddenly gave signs of a radical 
change of tactics, the wisdom of which at that particular time was 
vindicated by the result, and went boldly in for rollicking farce. 
Last week, at Terry’s Theatre, the walls of which have for several 
months re-echoed with laughter at the comic woes of an eccentric 
woman-hater on the brink of bigamy, exactly the reverse of this 
process was witnessed, and certainly those who saw, or thought 
they saw, cause for regretting the one will have every reason for 
congratulating themselves upon the reaction in public taste indi- 
cated by the cther. In both cases the transforming magician 
was Mr, Pinero, one of the cleverest and most weatherwise of 
contemporary playwrights,’who, in his domestic drama ‘“ Sweet 
Lavender,” has now given to the stage a simple homely story, so 
fuil of human interest, such a veritable gallery of living portraits, 
suggesting toa certain extent the methods, humour, and sympa- 
thetic insight of several of our greatest English novelists, but 
nevertheless possessing a distinct individuality of their owa— 
that the playgoer must indeed be jaded, and his taste vitiated by 
a long course of unhealthy stimulants who shall fail to extract 
enjoyment from this bright, kindly, and eminently wholesome 
piece. For such enjoyment-to be complete the piece must be 
seen at least twice, not only for the sake of the many good things 
in it, but by reason of one fault. Mr. Pinero has several times 
before given proof of a secret fondness for mistifying his audience, 
even in parts of a play where a full comprehension of the situa- 
tion is actually impeded by the process. The element of surprise 
is one thing, utter bewilderment another; and there can be no hesi- 
tation in saying that by the withholding of information as to the 
past history of Ruth Rolt—“ Sweet Lavender’s” mother—which 
could have been so easily given at an earlier stage, the interest 
surrounding that character cymes to be of a somewhat shadowy 
kind, with more.or less detriment to the general effect. But 
neither this nor the fact that the dialogue, always admirable, is 
on occasions perhaps unduly prolonged, will be allowed to weigh 
against the success of a piece which, even at its weakest moments, 
far surpasses in interest and quality of workmanship the sort of 
mental fare to which playgoers of the present day are so often 
accustomed. With quick perception ay the special aptitude of 
his interpreters—one of the most essential talents for a successful 
dramatic author—Mr. Pinero has provided in the generous- 
hearted, dipsomaniacal barrister, Dick Pheny], in whose chambers 
in the Temple the scene is laid,a part exactly suited to Mr. Terry’s 
now familiar oddities of manner and utterance ; and well sup- 
ported as he is, it is still not too much to say that he is the life 
and soul of the piece. But the idiosyncracies of the other 
personages of the little drama are so marked ; each is in its way 
such a perfect well-rounded bit of character painting, that the mind 
is apt to revert afterwards from one to the other, with a strong 
impression that each of them, if taken alone for the central figure 
of a comedy, would be almost sufficient to ensure a success. 
Where is there to be found, on the stage, a more lovable speci- 
men of English girlhood, bright, clever, true-hearted to the core, 
than Clement Hale’s former sweetheart, Minnie, so delightfully 
rendered by Miss Maude Millett? Or who could refuse sympathy 
to the frank, trusty young lover, Clement Hale (Mr. Bernard 
Guld), or to the worthy Dr. Delancey, a fashionable physician of 
Thackerayan type, impersonated to the life by Mr. Alfred Bishop, 
or Mr. Brandon Thomas's capital conception of the retired banker, 
Mr. Geoffrey Wedderburn, not forgetting a hearty young Ameri- 
can (Mr. F. Kerr), Mr. Maw, the solicitor (Mr. Sant Matthews), 
and Mr. Bulger, the wigmaker (Mr, T, C. Valentine)? In the 
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part of “ Sweet Lavender” Miss Norteys was, as usual, charming, 
but at times, it must be confessed, just a little stagey ; and sym- 
pathetic as this young actress always is, one misses some of the 
spontaneity she has been accustomed to show in lighter réles. 
A word of appreciation is also due to the thoroughly artistic acting 
ot Miss Carlotta Addison in the somewhat difficult part of the 
housekeeper, Ruth Rolt. To sum up, this is a very full play, and 
were we condemned to attend for a numter of successive nights 
some theatre now open in London to be elected by ourselves, our 
choice wou'd unhesitatingly fall upon “ Sweet Lavender.” 








FOREIGN. 


MILAN, March 9.—A very unlucky season that at La Scala! Things 
do not go well at all there, and I may suppose that the impresario 
Lamperti is reciting the mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. Ee this as it 
may, there is one deplorable fact, viz., that with such an enormous 
subventicn as that given to La Scala, we should not have had such bad 
performances (with the exception of “ Favorita’’), such poor stage 
mounting, such a deficiency of artists. The would-be “stars ”—I mean 
Gayarre and Madame Kupfer-Berger—have altogether fallen short of 
general expectations. The orchestra itself played badly now and then, 
as if seized by the general epidemic, and in one instance (“ L’Africaine”) 
rousing loud demonstrations among the audience a few nights ago. 
Well, ‘‘ Lohengrin” was said to be the so/atium of the subscribers, and 
everyone has been on the look-out with anxious expectation. Iam sorry 
to say the result was not satistactory. When, fifteen years ago, that 
work made its first appearance on the same stage, with a very fire 
ensemble of interpreters, one mnight have thought the Jast day of the 
world had come. The vast La Scala, crowded with most distinguished 
people—citizens and guests— became the arena for a savage fight, and 
“Lohengrin” lost its life in expiation. That was the epoch of anti- 
Wagnerism, and anything in the Italian school fell far short of imagi- 
nation ; no one then thought of a musical drama as _ the new exponent 
of lyrical art. Of course, part of the audience was anxious to do justice 
to the beautiful work, the more so that it had been finely performed ; 
but it was of no use, and the few had to withdraw from the field, The 
course of fifteen years of strong artistic life has led to many improve- 
ments, and the so-called new school has begun to attract more general 
attention. So. when it was decided to revive “ Lohengrin,” peoplewent 
to La Scala as for a new work deserving the deepest attention and 


curiosity. But what use were the good intentions of the audience (it |. 


was a grand house last night), seeing that the interpreters of the 

werful work were, with very slight exceptions, shamefully deficient. 
This was, of course, a matter of life or death; and it may fairly be said 
that this time the work did not fall, but that a considerable part of the 
audience would have greatly relished it but for the imperfect perform- 
ance. Gayarre and Kupfer-Berger(an Elsa of renown) have been found 
much inferior to their fame. Only Signor Battistini (‘Telramondo) and 
Signora Vidal (Ortruda)—who sang for the first time on the stage of La 
Scala—were correct, intelligent, and faithful to. their respective charac- 
ters. The orchestra, though much applauded in several numbers, was 
not vigorous enough; and the chorus though very good musically, 
moved about like puppets. As to the scenery, I may mention as an 
instance, the alcove in the. third act, which was painted, probably to 
save the expense of making a real one. The numbers which were most 
appre ciated were the prelude (encored), the chorus preceding z the arrival 
of the Swan (encored), the sestet, and finale of the first act; the duet 
between Ortruda and Telramondo, the air of Elsa,Aurette che si’ spesso, 
and parts of the duet between Elsa and Ortruda, in the second act; 
the ‘prelude to the third act (encored), the duet between Elsa and 
Lohengrin, the narrative of Lohengrin, and sone other parts. At the 
end ot each act and of the wpera, Signor Facciv and the artists were 
called before the curtain. Had the performance been as good as that of 
1873, 1 « m sure ‘* Lohengrin” would have been received enthusiastically. 
To-night we shall have the second trial, and in a few days the first of a 
*‘ nuovissima’”’: ‘* Nestorio,”’ by Maestro Gallognani, already mentioned 
by me. At the Manzoni Theatre we have a very.good series ot operas: 
Gounod’s ‘* Romeo and Juliet” and ‘‘ Sonnambula,” beautifully given, 
and well aitended. Verdi’s “Otello” hes made its second appearance 
in Rome, at the Costanzi, with Tamagno, Maurel, and Signora Borghi- 
Mamo. Useless to say that the splendid work met with the most 
perfect success.—GUILIO A. MANZONI. 


BERLIN, March 9—Dr. von Biilow has been elected honorary 
member of the Berlin Association of Professors of Music, which says 
something for his popularity here. A new symphony by Gernsheim, 
No. 3, was played at the eighth Philharmonic Concett, the composer 
conducting. It appears to be a work of unequal merit, the effect of its 
many beauties being now and then nullified in the length and intrieacy 
of the working out. Opinions for and against this new work were 
expressed with considerable freedom after the performance, but, on the 


whole, Herr Gernsheim may be pleased with his reception. The render: 
ing of the overture to ‘*‘ Der fliegende Hollinder,” was remarkably fine 
under Von Biilow’s baton. Goldmark’s new E flat MS. symphony was 
heard for the first time in Berlin at a popular corcert in the Philhar- 
monic. It is a very brilliantly scored work, but wants depth. Herr 
Kogel conducted.—Two interesting vocal recitals have been given 
lately by Herr Gura and Friulein Spiess respectively.— Rubinstein’s 
“‘ Sulamith” will be given at the last Symphony Concert, April 18, at the 
Royal Opera House.—16th. ‘The death of the Emperor has been mourned 
here with musical honours, as behoved a musical city. The service at 
the Philharmonic comprised a Chorale by~ Bach, arranged for wind 
instruments, Gluck’s ‘‘De Profundis,” a memorial sermon, the 
Emperors favourite hymn, ‘‘ Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden, 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Elegischer Gesang,” and Dead March from the “‘ Eroica” 
Symphony. Von Biilow, at the Philharmonic Concert he shortly after- 
wards conducted, chose the following orchestral pieces as appropriate 
to the occasion : Brahms’s Tragic Overture, Wagner’s ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” 
and the ‘** Eroica’’ symphony. The Philharmonic Choir, under Herr 
Siegfried Ochs, are rehearsing Bach’s Passion according to St. Luke, 
which they intend to give publicly after Easter. The authenticity of 
this work is disputed, and perhaps a new light will be thrown on the 
question by the effect of this first performance. Herr Scharwenka 
intends to. repeat Berlioz’s Requiem for the fourth time on the 31st. 
The theaties are closed until the end of the month. 


LEIPsic.—The memorial concert given atthe New Gewandhaus 


fourth movement of Schumann’s E flat symphony, and Cherubini’s 
‘“‘ Requiem.” Frau Lucca entered upon her engagement here as Frau 
Fluth, in \icolai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives.” __. : 


St. PETERSBURG.—A new orchestral suite by Cesar Cui has been 
given at the seventh Symphony Concert. The work consists of 
four movements, Tema con Variazioni, Quasi ballata, Scherzo, and 
Marcia. This composer has struck out a line for himself, but his 
originality, though evident, is- not equally attractive throughout the 
work, The Czar and Czarina visited the Conservatoire recently, and 
seeined greatly pleased with the classes and lessons they “ inspected.” 
Tne Czar and the Court attended a charity concert conducted by Rubin- 
stein, with the result that 10,000 rubles profit was made. Glinka’s music 
to “ Fiirst Holmsky ” was included in the programme. 


DxgaTus.—At Villefranche, aged 73, Louis Barrielle (Bonvoux), 
vocalist.—At Pau, aged &5, Charles Delprat, professor of singing, &c.— 
At Turin, aged 77, Leonardo Moja, professor of the violoncello.—At 
Berlin, Hans Richter, dramatic author (not related to the great con- 
ductor of that name).—At Verona, aged 35, Ernesto Pastorelli, com- 
oser.— At ‘Udine, Pietro Zugolo, musical instrument maker,—At 
erona, Paolo Bombardi, professor of singing and composer.—At New 
York, Richard, member of the French opera troupe.—At Paris, aged 


73, Bérand, singer in opera and professor.—Suddenly, at St. Peters- 


urg,; Mme. Bitchourine, member of the Russian opera.—At Berlin, 
Heinrich Séhlmann, once singer at Royal Opera.—At Mittweida, aged 


‘60,.F. A. Béhme, trombone player.—At Weiz, aged 74, Hanns Sutter, 
‘composer of choruses.—At Riga, aged 68, Emilie 


uguste Flintzer- 
Haupt, formerly of the Mannheim Opera.—Ernest Halven, conductor 
and composer, aged 40.—At Saint Lié, Feb. 13, J. R. Grosjean, orgar.ist 
and editor of the Journal des Organistes.—At Milan, aged 82, Antoi- 
netta Galzerani, once prima donna.—At Inglau, Therese Braunecker- 
Sct iifer, singer of operettes in Vienna.—At Chur, aged 75, J. A. Held, 
and at Shafftausen, Ludwig Klassen, professors of singing. 








PROVINCIAL. | 


MANCHESTER, March 20.—On Thursday evening, March 8, the 
concluding concert of Mr. Hallé’s thirtieth season occurred. The 
audience, as might have been expected, was very large, and enthusiastic 
to a degree; every appearance of Mr. Hallé was the signal for a hearty 
burst of applause, which was evidently intended to make him feel that 
all present fully appreciated the value of his services to our city. Those 
who can recall the condition of music in Manchester before Mr. Hallé 
came, must shudder to think of what we might have been now had it 
not been for him. The present concert was in no way inferior to those 
which have made him so much honoured amongst us. Perhaps the 
most important item of the programme was Beethoven’s Triple Con- 
certo, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. The executants were 
Madame Neruda, Mr, Hallé, and Signor Piatti, and the ccnductor, 
to the infinite delight of everybody, Herr Joachim. The concerto is 
not by any means the finest product of Beethoven’s inspiration, but it 
is far too good to be uninteresting, and the largo is of great beauty. 
The performance of the work was admirable, with the exception of a 
slight slip on one occasion on the part of Madame Neruda. For this 
however she much more than atoned’ by‘her rendering of the adagio 
from Spohr’s gth Concerto. In this she displayed a delicacy, a purity 





of tone, and a perfection of phrasing that were quite unsurpassable ; 
and we could-not help thinking that even lene who was in the 
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audience, must have envied her wonderful pianissimo. Signor Piatti 
gave a melody of his own, entitled ‘‘ Ossian’s Song,” which was so well 
received as to secure him an encore; and just near the end of the 
concert Mr. Hallé played two well-known pieces by Heller. He was 
of course enthusiastically recalled, and gave as an encore Chopin’s 
“* smute” waltz, The vocalist was Miss Liza Lehmann, a lady who 
possesses a soprano voice of great beauty, though somewhat lacking in 
volume. She sings with an unusual amount of refinement, and her 
rendering of Saint Saéns’s beautiful air ** Thou, O Lord” was in the 
highest degree artistic. In the little speech which the enthusiasm of 
the audience made it necessary for Mr. Hallé to make at the close of 
the concert, a noteworthy and regrettable thing was his announce:tent 
that in consequence of ill-health Herr Straus had been compelled to 
resign his post of leader of the violins. Herr Straus fulfilled this 
responsible duty so efficiently that it will be difficult to find an adequate 
substitute.—The chief feature of the Gentlemen’s Concert on Tuesday 
last was a trio for pianoforte, violin, and hori, by Brahms (op. 40). The 
difficulty of the combination has been overcome by the composer in a 
masterly manner, and the trio is undoubtedly a very fine specimen of 
his work, The opening andante seems a litthe involved, at a first hear- 
ing, but the remaining movements—the scherzo, the adagio mesto, and 
the finale, in which he has availed himself of the horn to give a strong 
suggestion of a hunt—all these are extremely interesting. In the hands 
of Madame Neruda, Mr. Hallé, and Herr Paersch, the trio was admirably 
performed, and created a very favourable impression. The other con- 
certed pieces comprised four ‘‘ Marchenerzanlungen,” by Schumann 





(op. 132) for pianoforte, violin, and viola (viola, Herr Straus), of which 

the third (Moderato, con molt’ espressione) was the most interesting, 

and a pianoforte quartet in G minor, by Mozart (violoncello, M. Vieux- 

pena Solos were also contributed by Mr. Hallé and Madame 
eruda. 


BIRMINGHAM, March 26.—The Carl Rosa Opera Company are 
announced to give twelve evening and three morning performances at 
the Theatre Royal, commencing on Easter Monday, April 2. Their 
répertoire will include Meyerbeer’s ‘* Robert le Diable,” a great novelty 
which our local music lovers will highly welcome, and undoubtedly will 
prove a source of great attraction. Another new comic opera was 
produced here last week by Messrs, Shiel Barry and Hogarth’s Comic 
Opera Company, entitled *‘ Gypsy Gabriel, the libretto by Walter Parke 
and Wm. Hogarth, the music by Florian Pascal. The want of 
originality is the chief characteristic of this romantic comic opera, 
founded on one of Walter Scott’s novels; The comic element is 
developed to such a degree that 1t borders on pantomime business, At 
the Grand Theatre, Mr. Jacobowski’s specially organised “ Erminie 
Company” did capital business during the week. This charming 
operetta still holds its own, and the present company is in every way 
competent, the chief parts being taken by excellent artists, such as 
Miss Esmée Lee, Miss Maggie Duggan, Scien. Tom Poulton, George 
Marler, &c. The Clef Club gave again an excellent Chamber Concert 
at their club rooms. The chief works for performance were in the hands 
of local able artists, Prout’s Pianoforte and String Quartette No. 2 in 
F, recently produced at the Guild Chamber Concerts, was the opening 
item. Messrs. Troman, Siick, Griffin, and Owen gave a capital read- 
ing of it. A new young deep baritone, Mr. H. ©. H. Peacock, was 
heard for the first time and created a great impression. He possesses 
a magnificent full and rich voice, and sings, for one so young, with 
remarkable self-possession. I hear that Mr. Carl Rosa has engaged 
him, and he is to take the part of Fernandez in ‘‘ Trovatore.” He is 
under 20 years of age, and studied with the late Mr.-Welch. The 
Annual Invitation Concert of the Clet Club will take place at the Mid- 
‘and Institute Lecture Theatre on April the 1oth.—O.P. 


ENNISKILLEN.—A Ballad Concert was given here on March aist, 
in which Miss Frederika Taylor, Mrs. H. Irvine, Mr. Drummond 
Hamilton, Major Irvine, and Mr. Charles Kelly took part. Mr. Charles 
Haydn Arnold played as pianoforte solos Mozart’s Fantasia Sonata in 
C minor, and Mendelssohn's Capriccio in F sharp. minor. Mr, Matthew 
Arnold conducted. ; 
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‘Pu 
BEST REMEDY FOR  “MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D.” 
_ COUGHS, 


ASTHMA, eee oe ie ent ea Sane Zoe the 
BRONCHITIS, Globes With Crews tnd, Coensanty aha tee 
SORE THROAT, 





‘*19, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
the of 





WHOOPING COUGH. Fen eam COMPANY. Oyer's- 





To Musicians and Others. 











For BUYING, EXCHANGING, or SELLING Books on all subjects, Art Objects, Musical 
Instruments, Home Pets, Domestic Appliances, or any article whatever of personal property, THE 
BAZAAR, EXCHANGE and MART is unequalled. 
private ladies and gentlemen have no difficulty in negotiating sales or exchanges without publicity 
and to the best advantage. Get a copy and judge for yourself. The Globe says :—" Like all grand 
conceptions, the process is remarkable for its simplicity.” Price 2d., at all Newsagents, or copy 
sent for two stamps from the Office, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 


It circulates largely throughout the kingdom, and 
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DEFRIES Safety Water White Oil. 


The Purest, Whitest, and Best Burning Mineral 
Oil in England. 


EQUAL IN QUALITY TO OILS SOLD UNDER FANCY NAMES, at from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per gall 
° FOR USE IN ALL LAMPS AND STOVES. 


PRICE Is. PER GALLON, 


FREE DELIVERED IN LONDON AND ALL SUBURBS. 
Minimum, 2 gallons. The 5 and 10 gallon drums are fitted with taps. Drums charged, and full price allowed when returned, 











Terms: Cash on or before delivery. Deposit Accounts opened for Oil. 


DEFRIES SAFETY L¢MP & OIL CO., LIMITED, 


43 and 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


THORNHILL'S ; THORNHILL’S 
NEW “GLOVE” BOTTLE. THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC FANS. Orena GLASSES. 
ais A LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. a <<, 

















2 —_— 
Q 
= 
1 BS THORNHILL'S IN GREAT VARIETY. 
-,M 
445 f Fully Illustrated 
Ho ¥ 7 THORNHILL’S 
—: Guaranteed Razors Singly or in Sets. 
ane LIST 
Bag 
o8 : 
HA LATEST oe 
& Se 
E NOVELTIES ° 





Large Variety of Patterns at 
Various Prices 





POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


W. THORNHILL & CO, «3¥2.922R%. 144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. #*™3H=#9 








ROBINSON & 7 AND SHIRTS | MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
Samples oe Price Lists Post Free. | d. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
COLLARS—Laptes’ 8-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz. GEnts’ ae and Importers of all kinds of Strings 
4-fold, 4s, 11d. to 5s. ‘lid. per doz. 
CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, 58. 11d. to 10s, 6d. | on 
per doz, VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
SHIRTS—Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 


35s. 6d. per half-doz. (To measure, 2s, extra.) 


N.B.— OLD SHIRTS made as good as'new with best materials in| Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World. 
Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. the half-doz, | a 


“ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. | - 6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
aaa sauce ensoes nyeree  HOLLOWAY'S, PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood che test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 























the voice and are pronounced the best pen and family use. Tens of thousands of. written 
FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING “Ry the whol ited wort tbe the rst occy In every Yorm of cae 
without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in Eurupe, Sold by all Chemists and Patent Med 
India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from Patti, Manbhestured oh at THOMAS HOLLOWAYS ESTABLISHMENT 
Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. | “4 78, MEW OXFORD STREET, LONDO 
Sold in boxes; Is, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad, N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of _ 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 















ry only perform an act of justice 













when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which | was favoured to 


play before the public. Remain convinced 





that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 


others, and accept the assurance of my 





unbounded esteem. 
an | Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR von PACHMANK.” 











-ABCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
211, REGENT STREET, W. 
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‘MAKERS © 
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SELONDON 100 YEARS, TERRA AWARDS} 


Yoo Ma hd Me MB Mh kt SOOO A 


) , BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. 2. S., Pres. oF THE RovAL Cou. of SuRGEONS, ENGLAND, $492 
anp AZZ oTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


COUNTLESS BCAUTBOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS, LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTOES 


AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials: 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATT1. i 
“T HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR * em Dra 
I THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” ee ers + 


Pears’ SOAP IS FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE CiviILizeD WoRLD. 
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